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THE UNIVERSITIES OF EUROPE AND 
AMERICA. 


No. III—THE UNIVERSITY OF VALENCIA. 


Tue city of Valencia, remarkable in many respects, 
contains nothing more worthy of note than its uni- 
versity. Much as this university has suffered, from 
the loss of a library particularly rich in curious 
MSS., from the destruction of its splendid Salon 
de Physique, and the valuable apparatus belonging 
to it, and from the tremendous inroad which the 
French bombs, in 1811, made in its buildings, still 
as one of the most ancient and most celebrated 
in Spain, it well merits a description. I will 
endeavour to present the readers of The Literary 
Chronicle with one, giving, in the first place, a few 
details relative to its organization, and afterwards 
my own experience of the mode of education pur- 
sued there. 

The University of Valencia was founded in the 
year 1499, primarly, by a privilege granted by 
Ferdinand VI., surnamed Le Catholique, and me- 
diately by a bull of Pope Alexander VI. Borja, 
nephew of Pope Alexander, who, at this period ad- 
ministered, alternately with eleven others, the rents 
of the cathedral, gave up the income of his prebendal 
stall to the establishment of the university. He 
founded ten chairs, named pabordias, of which the four 
principal chairs were endowed with an income of 
7500 piastres, and the six secondary ones, with an 
income of 9000, for the purpose of teaching theo- 
logy, civil law, and canon law. This rent, as well 
as all the other endowments of the university, is in- 
trusted to a commission named by the chapter of the 
university ; the individuals composing this commis- 
sion being also professors. 

The corporation, or chapter, is composed of a rec 
tor, a vice-rector, a chancellor, a librarian, and the 
professors; add to these the beadles and the se- 
monceurs, and we have a complete list of the persons 
dependent upon the university resources. 

This establishment was formerly always under the 
direction of the municipality of the city, but of late 
his present majesty has taken upon himself the duty 
of filling up all the vacant situations. 

Since the foundation of the university, its mode of 
instruction has been enlarged, so as to include, be- 
sides the old studies of theology and the two codes, 
forensic practice, the belles lettres, philosophy, ma- 
thematics, experimental physics, and the ancient and 
modern languages. The number of professorships 
have been increased in the same proportion. The 
salary of the new professors is from 200 to 400 pias- 
tres a-year. The archbishop was formerly rector, 
ex-officio, but he transferred this right to the canons, 
who choose persons from among themselves for this 
office every three years. 

The costume of every person frequenting this uni- 
versity, 1s a three-cornered hat, an ecclesiastical 
cloak, a sort of gown of fine black serge, black 
stockings, and shoes with ribands. Soldiers and 
monks are privileged to appear there, in the dress of 
their respective professions. 

The office of the beadles, nicknamed pericudis, is to 
slo the interior work of the university, to look after 
the buildings, to put every thing in order, to open and 








close the gates, to signify to the students the days of 
feasts and of communion, and to accompany the 
rector and the chapter, in solemn acts, with their sil- 
ver staves, They have 2 peculiar costume. The 
semonceurs are servants of the university, with a 
dress similar to that of the students. 

The almanack of this university is as full of de- 
vices for the discouragement of labour, and the hin- 
drance of prosperity as that of tie nation. Monday 
being the eve of the feast of the patron saint of 
the university, there is no class in the afternoon. 
Tuesday is the grande fete; no class at all. Thurs- 
day, a demie féte; no class in the morning, that the 
students may have leisure to attend mass, &c. Sa- 
turday, they communicate; consequently no class 
in the morning ; and in the afternoon, the professor 
is generally ill or busy. Thus the whole course may 
be fairly said to be divided between the class and the 
almanack. 

No person, whether Spaniard or foreigner, who 
will wear the dress, and conform to the regulations 
of the university, can be prevented from entering it, 
nor can any recompence, consideration, or douceur, 
be demanded for the trouble of his education. 

It is impossible to fix exactly the number of stu- 
dents who are matriculated each year at the univer- 
sity, as it is dependent upon various changeable cir- 


cumstances, and especially upon the political state of | 


the country. To such an extent is this true, that the 
quantity of students at the university is a thermome- 
ter of the state of the country. Under the new re- 
gime the members increased every year enormously. 
Previously to the establishment of the Cortes, the 
students had seldom exceeded 3000; in the year 
1822, they amounted to 6000. Can there be a 
more astonishing proof of the essential connection 
between liberty and literature! It was not, as every 
one acquainted with the literary history of Spain 
knows, that the princes of the new dynasty, from 
Philip V. to the middle of the reign of Charles IIT., 
failed to patronise that literature which had suffered 
so much from the despotism of the Austrian dy- 
nasty, from its political vicissitudes, and from the 
horrible war of succession, but that this poor-rich na- 
tion being prevented from acquiring the knowledge 
of the principles which would conduct it to happiness, 
has never in any pursuit been able to place itself by 
the side of more civilized nations. Neither the zeal of 
the Spanish savans, nor the encouragement be- 
stowed upon domestic literature, nor the temptations 
held out to strangers to scatter their own knowledge 
through the Peninsula, nor the establishment of a 
few institutions upon liberal principles, were able 
to drag the sciences from the slough in which they 
were sunk. If by accident one lights upon any 
learned men* in these universities capable of making 


* We have not at hand any biographical sketch of the 
celebrated men who have adorned, at different times, the 
University of Valencia, but we ought not to pass over 
without honourable mention, the names of the eloquent 
moralist Luis Vives, the erudite philologist Mayans, 
the profound antiquarian Bayer, the naturalist Cava- 
nilles, the mathematician Father Rosia, and the natural 
philosopher Piquer. All these men supported, in their 
respective professions, the literary fame of Spain, and 
dared to attack the false doctrines. the abuses, and the 
bad taste of the sges in which they lived. 





a philosophical classification of human acquirements, 
according to the nature of man, we may be assured 
that these scholars did not acquire their knowledge 
in the universities. This is not wonderful, for I am 
not aware that any university, even when it has had 
the liberty of acting for itself, has done any thing to 
push forward the Senne mind, even in countries 
much more free, and consequently much more civi- 
lised than Spain ; it is impossible not to observe that 
the march of improvement in universities is, with 
regard to the physical sciences, a little slower than 
that of other seminaries of education, while in the 
moral sciences they remain miserably in the rear of 
those men who form and guide the spirit of the age. 

- The University of Valencia, like the rest of the 
Spanish universities, never had the liberty of acting 
for itself. It was shackled at once by the civil power 
and the ecclesiastical. The doctrine of papal infal- 
libility, the child of the gross ignorance of one age, 
becomes the parent of a still grosser ignorance in 
the next, and it is in the universities that the doctrine 
itself, and the monstrous abortions which it pro- 
duces, are sent to be nursed and matured. e 
greater part of the professors of the University of 
Valencia are priests, especially those of theology and 
common law. There are, moreover, a variety of 
monks, and to complete the whole, a special permis- 
mission has been granted to the Jesuits to hold 
situations there. Thus cleverly was it contrived to 
put the whole papal army in a situation which 
should enable it to oppose, to the greatest advan- 
tage, any invader who should attempt to introduce 
the most insignificant and innocent innovation, or 
who shall dare to speak without having first bowed 
to the general. Every professor thought it needful, 
in the first instance, to denounce his own doctrines, 
if by any human oversight, they should in anywise 
clash with those of the holy office ; for strange as it 
may appear, men, even in our age, @id not covet the 
notice of the holy office, whether on account of their 
oral or their written opinions®. 

Such was the state of things when the glorious 
avatar of the constitution changed the whole moral, 
political, and literary aspect of Spain. Ignorance 
being no longer revered for its own sake, or for the 
sake of its relationship to superstition, the wisest 
measures were taken to expel it from the land. The 
assembly of savans, to whom was intrusted the task 


* I studied the philosophy of Father Jackin, in 1805, 
in a seminary, at one time, without question, the most 
distinguished in Spain. for the liberty of thinking, which 
prevailed among the students, and for the purity of the 
maxims inculcated by the masters. I allude to the se- 
minary of St. Pulgentius, in Murcia; I do not mean to 
affirm that the mere plan of education was much better 
there than elsewhere; but the masters had a habit of se- 
parating themselves from the creed of their authors, 
and of teaching very heterodox doctrines. What was the 
consequence? ‘These distinguished teachers, who, by a 
mighty spring, had endeavoured to place themselves on 
a level with the other learned men of Europe, were per- 
secuted by the holy office. The seminary was most 
closely watched, and, in consequence, the spirit of free 
inquiry there was so completely destroyed, that, in 1806, 
when the system of Newton was to be studied in our 
class, the professor took occasion to inform us that the 
holy see did not permit this system to be explained, ex- 
cept by an lypothesis, and that with regard to this bypo- 
thesis, he agreed with father Jackin ! 
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of devising a new method of instruction, after having 
collected the necessary information from all quarters, 
laid before the Cortes a regular and philosophical 
system. In examining this system, it was impossi- 
ble not to fancy oneself transported into another age 
—nay, it was hardly a fancy; its authors were men 
enlightened upon all the practical parts of education ; 
they knew the steps by which more civilised nations 
had risen to their civilization, and they laboured no- 
thing so much as to make the instruction they com- 
municated solid, and to clear it of every absurdity 
that could possibly operate as an obstacle to human 
improvement. 

The miserable state of insulation in which every 
one had lived, from fear of an inquisitorial police, 
was now at an end, and men breathed freely, and 
freely communicated their ideas to each other, 
Reading-rooms were established, where men dis- 
puted about politics and literature. The eloquence 
displayed at the tribune excited an interest in pro- 
portion to its novelty. The savans, and men of 
merit, went into the capitals of the provinces, and 
took part in, and directed the disputations in the 
academies. The methods of mutual instruction, 
which were already diffused through the provinces, 
as well as through the army, were compared ; men 
approached nearer to each other, and female inter- 
course scattered a new life through society. It is 
needless to point out the further consequences of 
this alteration, in awakening patriotic feelings in the 
minds of young men, in destroying their reverence, 
say, rather, in enabling them to display their con- 
tempt for the monkish tyranny, and, above all, in 
inducing them to pass out of their own circle, and to 
make themselves acquainted with the situation and 
pursuits of men on the banks of the Thames, the 
Seine, and the Danube. 

On the general consequences of that fearful change, 
which destroyed all the splendid results, and still 
more splendid prospects, which the reign of the 
Cortes held out to us, I must not dwell. The semi- 
naries, it will easily be believed, shared in the mis- 
chiefs of this dire revolution. The convents are 
again thrown open for the elementary corruption of 
the Spanish youth, and in the universities, the priests 
returning with rapture to the system of the 13th cen- 
tury, have fallen, with all their wonted mercilessness, 
upon the chairs in which were unfolded the principles 
of natural and international law, of natural philoso- 
phy, the exact sciences, political economy, and the 
modern languages. 

Such is at present the miserable state of these esta- 
blishments in Spain. They retain, however, in their 
humiliation, the immense privileges which © ere ori- 
ginally purchased for them from the Bishop of Rome. 
Formerly there was aclass of greater colleges connect- 
ed with the universities, which was possessed of still 
greater privileges, and to which all men of rich and no- 
ble parentage were sent. These are now merged in the 
universities, but, in spite of this circumstance, the 
students are still variously distinguished among 
themselves, and are variously estimated in the nation. 
They are estimated according to the study which 
they prosecute, and as the foundation of these 
distinctions, is either the rank which the students 
hold in society, on account of their birth or wealth, 
or from their manner of living at the university, or, 
lastly, from the respect attached to particular sci- 
ences ; it seems necessary, in order to complete our 
picture of the University of Valencia, to present our 
readers with a view of the three principal divisions of 
students there. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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VENEZUELA AND COLOMBIA, 








Recollections of a Service of Three Years, during the 
War of Extermination in the Republics of Venezu- 
ela and Colombia. By an Officer of the Colom- 
bian Army. 2 vols.8vo. London,16828. Hunt 
and Clarke. 

Tats is a work of very great interest, and considera- 

ble novelty. The accounts we have received of the 


war of independence have been very straggling and 
desultory; and we are not aware that any person 
concerned in any of its principal events has ever de- 
scribed them. This author has had the modesty to 
narrate what he saw, and no more, well knowing 
that those writers who, because they happen to be at 
one corner of acontinent, and in one action ofa 
war, publish general histories, and style themselves 
Eye-Wirnesses, are practising a gross delusion 
upon the simple-hearted British public. On the 
whole, the book fills up such a wide chasm in our 
literature, that we should by no means be doing our 
duty if we gave merely one hasty notice of its con- 
tents. We shall, therefore, this week, accompany 
the author through only a part of his two agreeable 
and well-written volumes, and finish his narrative on 
a future occasion. 

Our author had been an officer in the English 
navy during the last war, and finding his time hang- 
ing rather heavily on his hands, and being an enthu- 
siast in his profession, determined, about the year 
1817, to join a body of volunteers going out to Ve- 
nezuela, in hopes of securing a situation in the navy 
of thatcountry. A relation of his, (Major Beamish, ) 
had raised an Irish batallion of about 300 men, and 
our author was appointed captain of the vessel which 
carried them out. He had not to wait for his arri- 
val at Margarita to enter into active service, for the 
sudden death of Major Beamish, which took place 
in the passage, occasioned such a panic among the 
men, that upon the captain’s refusing to comply with 
their demand of an instant return, they forthwith, at 
the instigation of a young officer, commenced a mu- 
tiny. It took some time to quell this unfortunate 
commotion, and the author—a very young man— 
appears to have exhibited a courage and presence of 
mind which augured well for his future success in 
the cause to which he had pledged himself. 

Arrived at Margarita, we are introduced, in the 
first place, to General Arismendez, one of the most 
active generals in the Venezuela service, and chief 
of the island. Ourauthor’s description of him is re- 
markable, and bears, we think, internal evidence of 
correctness. [lis character is a mixture of the most 
stern, self-denying patriotism, of generosity, and of 
many domestic virtues, with a spirit of the most sa- 
vage and unrelenting barbarity, the indulgence of 
which has given such a colour to his whole appear- 
ance, ** that his aspect exhibits a peculiar ferocity of 
expression, and his laugh never fails to create a mo- 
mentary shudder, producing a distortion of muscles 
which can only be compared with that of the hyena 
under similar excitement.” The author, who is evi- 
dently partial to Arismendez, and who received many 
disinterested kindnesses at his hands, is convinced 
that his virtues are the relics of his original charac- 
ter, and that his savageness is the reaction of a strong 
spirit against the infamous atrocities of the Spaniards. 
One can scarcely believe but that the hero of the 
following anecdote had an us instead of an ez for the 
termination of his name, and that the story had 
dropped, by chance, out of Livy. 

** While General Morillo and his forces remained 
at Margarita the last time, Madame Arismendez, a 
very beautiful and interesting woman, the second 
wife of the general, then far advanced in pregnancy, 
while bathing at night in the river which runs 
through La Ciudad, was captured by a detachment 
of the Spanish army, and carried to head-quarters. 
Arismendez vowed a ten-fold vengeance when he 
ascertained his loss; and immediately sallied forth 
with a numerous body of men, at the head of whom 
he attacked the enemy, slew a great number of 
them, and took a colonel and 160 soldiers prisoners. 
This colonel, who was reputed the best officer in 
Morillo’s army, and was that leader’s greatest fa- 
vourite, had proved himself the most merciless de- 
stroyer of the Margaritanians, which being known 
to Arismendez, the latter had been for a long time 
endeavouring to capture him; and having now suc- 
ceeded, his doom was instantly fixed. When Mo- 
rillo received intelligence of this disaster from the 
few who had escaped (as a Spaniard would have 
heen killed by the piquets before he could have 





reached the infuriated general,) he despatched a 
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little native boy, one of his prisoners, with a note, 
proposing to restore Madame Arismendez if his of- 
ficer were sent back unhurt; and declaring that she 
should be put to death if he were not. The soldiers 
had already been slain when the note arrived; to 
which General Arismendez composed an answer, 
conformably to the following translation :— 

“«* General Arismendez wars not with women, 
but against the Spaniards, the enemies of his coun- 
try, and the disgrace of human nature. General 
Morillo may act as he pleases towards the wife of 
Arismendez: dear as she is to him, he holds the 
safety of his country dearer; and before the bearer 
of this sets out on his return, the monster whose 
hands have been so often steeped in the blood of its 
unoffending inhabitants, will be dead.” 

“The above letter having been written, the two 
sons of Arismendez drew lots to determine which 
should execute the prisoner. Chance decided for 
the youngest, who separated the officer's head from 
his body with a machetti, in the presence of the boy- 
messenger, who was then sent back to his employer, 
On receiving the answer of Arismendez, Morillo 
was on the point of putting his fair captive to death, 
when some of his officers, moved by her pitiable 
situation and tears, diverted him from his purpose, 
and she was sent prisoner to Spain, and confined in 
the fortress of Cadiz. From this place, after an im- 
prisonment of a few days only, she contrived to 
escape in the habit of a seaman; and as she spoke 
the Spanish language equal to a native, she managed 
to get on board a merchant vessel in that capacity, 
which was just about to sail. This vessel was soon 
after captured by a Venezuelan privateer, off the 
Western Islands; and in it, as a prize, she now 
sailed in triumph to her husband. When she landed 
at Margarita, all the females of the island assembled 
on the beach to receive her, and strewed the path 
from the shore to the general’s house, upwards of 
four miles, with flowers. A car was also constructed, 
in which she was drawn to her home, within view of 
the Spaniards, who could witness the procession 
from their posts.” 

To the friendship of this singular man our author 
owed it, that in despite of the opposition of the 
Dutch admiral, Brion, he obtained, shortly after his 
arrival at Margarita, the cominand of a vessel. His 
first experiment was most successful. Being sent to 
look out for the first division of the British legion, 
which was to touch at Trinidad, he had the luck to 
fall in with a Spanish schooner containing 400,000 
dollars, and to capture her without difficulty. Half 
of this sum was sent by Arismendez to the congress, 
and our author was the bearer. 

“The Republic was at this time in a wretched 
state of insolvency, and the amount sent by Aris- 
mendez to the Congress was a sum which it had not 
possessed for many months. Its poverty was plainly 
denoted by the appearance of its members, who 
more resembled a troop of mendicants than a body 
of legislators. Most of them were attired ina coarse, 
striped, cotton shirt, with trowsers of the same ma- 
terial, patched in different directions; a straw hat 
grown old and dirty with constant wear, and a Eu- 
ropean blanket, with a hole cut in the centre for the 
head to pass through, thrown over the shoulders as 
a capote or cloak. Some few were fortunate enough 
to possess shoes or boots; others had the remains of 
them attached to their feet with little ropes made of 
cow-hide, termed sogos, in humble imitation of the 
Roman sandal; but by far the greater number had 
their feet wrapped in a piece of cow-hide, canvas, 
or blanket, while the whole of them were destitute of 
stockings. A worn-out half-famished mule, adorned 
in some instances with a hussar saddle and its trap- 
pings, but more commonly with a back galled by a 
seat somewhat resembling an English pack-saddle, a 
musket, and a machetti, completed their equipment; 
and thus attired and mounted, they rode in proces- 
sion to the Government House on the three days a 
week appointed for their assembling.”’ 

Shortly after this time, our author had to witness 
some of those miserable disputes between the gene- 
rals of the good cause which seem the destined curse 
of patriotic wars. 
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The great services of Arismendez induced the con- 
gress to appoint him to the command of the troops 
raised by General English, which Bolivar had ori- 
ginally intended to take with him to new Grenada. 
In opposition to this decree, General Urdenetta 
pleaded that the liberator had commissioned him to 
take the command, and that the liberator’s appoint- 
ment superseded all others. Finding his remon- 
strances useless, Urdenetta, who appears to be des- 
titute of every good quality, caused Arismendez to 
be secretly arrested and carried to the capital under 
a charge of treasonable conduct. There he was im- 
mediately acquitted, and appointed vice-president of 
the congress ; but the expedition to which our au- 
thor belonged lost the benefit of his services. 

Our author was now engaged in an attack upon 
Barcelona. In spite of the intense apathy or disho- 
nesty of Urdenetta and of Admiral Brion, this attack 
was successful, though all the advantages which re- 
sulted from it were nearly lost by a surprise from the 
Spanish troops, occasioned by their imprudence in 
permitting the troops to lead a life of drunkenness 
and debauchery in the town. Shortly after leaving 
Barcelona, our author fell in with a party of guerillas. 
Our readers will be interested in compariug the fol- 
lowing description with the accounts of the Spanish 
guerillas which we have received from different tra- 
vellers in that country. 

‘We were received by Colonel (now General) 
Montes and his band of guerillas, in number about 
600, being the principal independent force we had 
hitherto beheld since our arrival in the country. 
They resembled a horde of Italian banditti, rather 
than the regular troops of any government ; and 
although hardly athletic fellows, they were evidently 
strangers to the comforts and conveniences of civi- 
lized life. They possessed but few accoutrements, 
and no regular uniform; and indeed, as regards 
clothing of every description, they might be com- 
pared to the ragged regiment of the renowned Fal- 
staff, except that bare as were the sack-loving knight's 
followers, they were much better provided with linen 
than these guerillas. A shirt and a half far exceeded 
the quantity Colonel Montes’ band ever possessed, 
Their covering, on what was termed their field-days, 
chiefly consisted ofa very coarse pair of cotton trowsers 
loosely made; some pieces of bullock’s-hide to en- 
velop the feet instead of shoes, and which were fas- 
tened round the ancle with sogos. Their bodies, from 
the waist upwards, were quite naked, except that the 
head was crowned with a wide-brimmed straw hat, 
of firm and durable construction. In all instances 
their accoutrements were slung across their bare 
shoulders. The arms they carried were few, but in 
good condition; some among them had muskets 
and bayonets; others bore carbines and long lances ; 
but their favourite weapon was the machetti, which 
with many constituted their sole essential for military 
operations. The only system of warfare with which 
they were acquainted, was of the same marauding 
description as that pursued by the Margaritanians, 
united to bush-fighting, which is dreadfully harassing 
to a marching army. In regular engagements they 
are never brought into action; it 1s only when the 
enemy is in fancied security within their encamp- 
ments that they are of the least service; or when 
the opposing army Is fatigued with long marches, 
worn out with hunger, and drenched with continued 
rains. In such cases they place themselves in the 
woods, whence they pounce upon their unprepared 
and exhausted victims, and the slaughter is dreadful. 
When an enemy is on the retreat, they are also em- 
ployed in the manner of the Cossacks, to destroy all 


stragglers and foraging parties, in which species of 


service they are expert to a degree of horror. Long 
practice, a great degree of muscular strength, and 
the excellent temper of their weapons, enable them 
to strike off the head of an opponent at a single 
stroke, or to cleave the head and neck to the shoul- 
cers with the greatest ease.” 


To be concluded in our nex’.) 
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POETICAL WORKS OF CAMPBELL. 





The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. 475. London, 1828. Colburn. 


Tur appearance of these volumes must give delight 
to all lovers of poetry. Itis very desirable to pos- 
sess the works of a writer so eminently beautiful in 
so compact and elegant a form; and the implied as- 
surance these convey to us, that Mr. Campbell 
will write, or at least print no more, will be far from 
disagreeable to those who are most chary of his po- 
etical reputation. It seems the law of nature, that 
those authors who excel chiefly in lyric composition, 
should weary out their resources very soon; the 
beauties of Gray or Collins are comprised in a few 
pages—the later productions of Campbell seem the 
lees of a generous but exhausted genius. Heisa 
poet with whom the reading public, though not the 
critics, have dealt but hardly. Thetwo great divisions 
among persons of cultivated taste, Byronians and 
Wordsworthians, have agreed in nothing perhaps so 
well as in denying his claims to high celebrity : one 
party has found out that he is artificial, and the 
other, that he is superficial ; one that he wants com- 
prehensiveness, and the other, that he wants passion. 
These charges are all in measure true, and yet Camp- 
bell is a great, though not a first-rate poet. With- 
out much imagination his mind runs over with all 
pure and tender and generous feelings ; without much 
of the creative, he has abundance of the descriptive 
power; if he does not present us with many new 
modifications of passion, or combinations of thought, 
he has purged away the dross which mingled with 
and disfigured the rich ore of many old and familiar 
ones ; and he clothes all, whether old or new, in lan- 
guage terse, vigorous, and appropriate, and harmo- 
nious m the highest possible degree. Wherever 
sublime or pathetic sentiments furnish the materials 
of his song, Mr. Campbell is thoroughly natura! ; 
the triumphs of the navies of Britain, the still more 
glorious theme of struggling and long suffering free- 
dom, the woes of love, desolate and despairing, he 
has told in words that truly burn; it is only in his 
less enthusiastic and excited moments, as in the 
Pleasures of Hope, or the tamer parts of Gertrude, 
that he sacrifices, and alas, so frequently, meaning to 
sound, and nature to affected elegance. 

The better portion of these volumes is so well 
known to the public, that we forbear extracting 
much from them. The Battle of the Baltic, the last 
canto of Gertrude, Hohenlinden, the Rainbow, and 
many others, are familiar to all our readers, as house- 
hold words; but we notice, with much pleasure, that 
the rather neglected poem of O’Connor’s Child holds 
the most conspicuous place in the second volume. 
This exquisite little narrative contains perhaps more 
of heart-rending pathos than any poem of the kind 
in our language, and is struck off with that artless 
simplicity which so much heightens the effect of a 
sad tale. The lady herself would have told her 
wrongs in the same words. Iear her describe her 
lover’s murder :— 

¢«¢ When all was hush'd, at even tide, 

I heard the baying of their beagle: 

Be hush’d! my Connocht Moran cried, 
Tis but the screaming of the eagle. 

Alas! *twas not the eyrie’s sound ; 
Their bloody hands had track’d us out; 
Up-list ning starts our couchant hound— 
And, bark! again, that nearer shout 

ssings faster on the murderers. 
Spare—-spare him—Brazil—Desmond fierce ! 








In vain—no voice the adder charms ; 
‘Their weapons cross’d my sheltering arms : 
Another's sword has laid him low— 
Anothei’s and another’s ; 

And every hand that dealt the blow— 
Ah me! it was a brother’s! 

Yes, when his moanings died away, 
Their iron band had dug the clay, 
And o'er bis burial turf they trod, 
And I beheld—oh God! oh God! 

His life-blood oozing from the sod!’ ” 


Of most of Campbell’s poems that have lately ap- 


| peared in the New Monthly, theless, perhaps,. that 


is said the better. One of the pleasantest of these 
is that on Field Flowers. Amidst much of the 
tameness of thought and [constant companion of 
tameness] looseness of language which disgrace all 
his compositions, there is much likewise of that soft 
and graceful tenderness which in certain summer 
moods of mind is more a than strong ex- 
citement, and even than deep feeling :-— 


“ Ye field flowers! the gardens eclipse you, "tis true, 

Yet, wildings of Nature, I doat upon you, ‘i 
For ye waft me to summers of old, 

When the earth teem’d around me with faery delight, 

And when daisies and buttercups gladden’d my sight, 
Like treasures of silver and gold. 


** T love you for lulling me back into dreams 

Of the blue Highland mountains and echoing streams, 
And of birchen glades breathing their balm, 

While the deer was seen glancing in sunshine remote, 

And the deep mellow crush of the wood-pigeon’s note 
Made music that sweeten’d the calm. 


‘* Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tune 

Than ye speak tu my heart, little wildings of June : 
Of old ruinous castles ye tell, 

Where I thought it delightful your beauties to find, 

When the magic of Nature first breathed on my mind, 
And your blossoms were part of her spell. 


** Ev’n now what affections the violet awakes; 
What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes, 
Can the wild water-lily restore ; 
What landscapes I read in the primrose’s looks, 
And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy brooks 
In the vetches that tangled their shore. 
“ Earth’s cultureless buds, to my heart ye were dear, 
Ere the fever of passion, or ague of fear 
Had scathed my existence’s bloom ; 
Once I welcome you more, in life’s passionless stage, 
Witb the visions of youth to revisit my age, 
And I wish you to grow on my tomb.” 


We do not remember observing, in the magazine, 
the following sweet lines, nor did we ever meet with 
them elsewhere :-— 

** ABSENCE. 
“ °Tis not the loss of love’s assurance, 
It is not doubting what thou art, 
But ’tis the too, too long endurance 
Ot absence, that afflicts my heart, 
*‘ The fondest thoughts two hearts can cherish, 
When each is lonely doom’d to weep, 
Are fruits on desert isles that perish, 
Or riches buried in the deep 
“ What though, untouch’d by jealous madness, 
Our bosom’s peace may fall to wreck ; 
Th’ undoubting heart, that breaks with sadness, 
Is but more slowly doom’d to break. 
‘* Absence! is not the soul torn by it 
From more than light, or life, or breath ? 
*Tis Lethe’s gloom, but not its quiet,— 
The pain without the peace of death !” 

The Stanzas to the Memory of the Spanish Pa- 
triots, The Last Man, and Hallowed Ground, must, 
be further excepted from our censure, but deeply 
as we regret the battle of Navarino on political 
grounds, we still feel Mr. Campbell’s stanzas thereon 
to be tke most lamentable thing connected with 
that unfortunate event. Yet the same man wrote 
Ye Mariners of England, and’ the Battle of the 
Baltic! 





NOTIONS OF THE AMERICANS. 





Notions of the Americans, picked up by a Travelling 
Bachelor. In 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 936. London, 
1828. Colburn. 

[Second Notice. ] 
Ix our last number we were so occupied with stating 
our general impressions of Mr. Cooper's volume, 
that we left ourselves little room for extracts from 
the book itself. This is a deficiency which we are 
anxious to supply; for though we have expressed 
ourselves not entirely satisfied with Mr. Cooper's 
way of executing his task, yet the subject is one of 
such passing importance—we are So anxious to con- 
tribute our mite towards redeeming the press of Eng- 
land from the imputation of catering on every occa- 





sion to the vile feelings of hatred and ill will, which 
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too many of our countrymen entertain for the coun- 
try which they ought to love above all, except their 
own; and we are so convinced that the way in this, 
as on every other occasion, to remove prejudice is to 
increase knowledge, that we eagerly avail ourselves of 
an opportunity to show that we feel the greatest respect 
even for an author of whom we thought ourselves com- 
pelled to speak somewhat harshly; and are willing 
to learn of a man whose mode of teaching, we think, 
might be in many respects improved. Speaking to 
Mr. Cooper as an American, we could not avoid 
expressing regret that he had not done more to pro- 
mote that end which, we are sure, he has at heart— 
the reconcilement of the two countries. Speaking 
to our readers, as Englishmen, we tell them, and 
shall prove to them, that there is much in these vo- 
lumes which they did not know previously ; much 
which no English traveller could enable them to 
know, and much which they will be wiser and better 
for learning. We shall begin with a descriptive 
sketch of the establishment of Mr. Jay, president of 
Congress during the Revolution, which Mr. Cooper 
describes as a fair specimen of the kind of household 
kept up by persons of his rank in the United States : 
“In point of size and convenience, the dwelling 
of this distinguished American is about on a level 
with a third-rate English country-house, or a second 
rate French chateau. It has most of the comforts 
of the former, with some luxuries that are not easy 
to obtain in your island, and it is consequently both 
inferior and superior to the latter, in very many par- 
ticulars. There is a mixture of use and appearance 
in the disposition of the grounds, that I am inclined 
to think very common about the residences of gen- 
tlemen of this country. The farm, buildings, &c., 
though a little removed, were in plain view, as if 
their proprietor, while he was willing to escape from 
the inconveniences of a closer proximity, found a 
pleasure in keeping them at all times under his im- 
mediate eye. The house itself was partly of stone, 
and partly of wood, it having been built at different 
periods; but, as is usual here, with most of the bet- 
ter sort of dwellings, it was painted, and having a 
comfortable and spacious piazza along its facade, 
another common practice in this climate, it is not 
without some pretension externally; still its exterior, 
as well as its internal character, is that of respectable 
comfort, rather than of elegance, or show. The in- 
terior arrangements of this, no less than of most of 
the houses I have entered here, are decidedly of an 
English character. The furniture is commonly of 
mahogany, and carpets almost universally prevail, 
summer and winter. There is a great air of abund- 
ance in the houses of the Americans generally, and 
in those of the wealthy, itis mingled with something 
that we are apt to consider luxurious. I might have 
counted ten or twelve domestics about the establish- 
ment of Mr. Jay, all quiet, orderly, and respectful. 
They were both white and black. You probably 
know that the latter are all free here, slavery having 
been virtually abolished in New York. The servants 
wore no liveries, nor did I see many that did out of 
the city of New York. Though sometimes given, 
even there, they are far from frequent. They are al- 
ways exceedingly plain, rarely amounting to more 
than a round hat with a gold or a silver band, and a 
coat, with cuffs and collars faced with a different 
cloth. Armorial bearings on carriages are much 
more frequent, though Cadwallader tells me it is get- 
ting to be more genteel to do without even them. 
He says the most ancient and honourable families, 
those whose descent is universally known, are the 
first to neglect their use. I saw the carriages of Mr. 
Jay, but their pannels were without any blazonry. | 
I remarked, however, ancient plate in the house that | 
bore those European marks of an honourable name, | 
and which I did not hesitate to refer to the period | 
of the colonial government. Mr. Jay himself is of 
French descent, his ancestor having been a refugee 
from the religious persecution that succeeded the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes. There are many 
families of similar descent in the United States, and 
among them are some of the first names of the coun- 
try. 1 passed a little town in the county of West- 


by emigrants from the persecuted city of Rochelle. 
It bears the name of New Rochelle, and to this hour, 
though much blended by intermarriages with those 
of English origin, the people retain something of the 
peculiar look of their French ancestry. I sawon the 
signs, the names of Guion, Renaud, Bonnet, Flo- 
rence, Flanderau, Coutant, &c. &c., all of which 
are clearly French, though the sound is commonly 
so perverted, that it may be said properly to belong 
to no language. There are also one or two others 
of these settlements in this state, and many more in 
different parts of the Union, but their peculiar na- 
tional customs have long since beén swallowed in 
the overwhelming influence of the English. The 
language is entirely lost among these children of 
France. I had, however, a trifling evidence of the 
length of time ancient usages will linger in our ha- 
bits, even under the most unfavourable circumstances. 
My driver encountered, near New Rochelle, an old 
acquaintance, standing before the door of his own 
habitation. The horses either needed breath to 
mount a hill, or the worthy disciple of Phaeton chose 
to assume it. ‘ Why do you leave the stumps of 
those dead apple-trees in your orchard ?” demanded 
the coachman, who very soon began to throw a cri- 
tical eye over the husbandry of his acquaintance. 
‘Oh! [ gather all my morelles around their roots, 
Without the mushrooms in the fall, and the morelies 
in the spring, I should be as badly found as one of 
my oxen without salt.’ ‘ Now, that is for his French 
blood,’ said my driver to Fritz, while mounting the 
hill; ‘for my part, I count a man a fool who will 
run the risk of being poisoned in order to tickle his 
palate with a mushroom.’ I have been told that 
these little peculiarities of their ancient French ha- 
bits were all that was national which remained to 
the descendants of the Iluguenots. Their religion 
had even undergone a change ; the original French 
Protestants being Calvinists, whereas their descend- 
ants have almost all become united to what is here 
called the Episcopalian, or the Church of England. 

‘I scarcely remember to have mingled with any 
family, where there was a more happy union of quiet 
decorum, and high courtesy, than I met beneath the 
roof of Mr. Jay. The venerable statesman himself 
is distinguished as much now for his dignified sim- 
plicity, as he was formerly for his political sagacity, 
integrity, and firmness. By one class of his coun- 
trymen he is never spoken of without the profound- 
est respect. It is evident that there are some who 
have been accustomed to oppose him, though it is 
not difficult to see that they begin to wonder why. 
During my short stay beneath this hospitable roof 
several of the yeomanry came to make visits of re- 
spect. or of business, to their distinguished neigh- 
bour. Their reception was frank and cordial, each 
man receiving the hand of the ‘ governor,’ as he is 
called, though it was quite evident that all approached 
him with the reverence a great man only can inspire. 
For my own part, I confess, [ thought it a beautiful 
sight to see one who had mingled in the councils of 
nations, who had instructed a foreign minister in his 
own policy, and who had borne himself with high 
honour and lasting credit in the courts of mighty so- 
vereigns, soothing the evening of his days by these 
little acts of bland courtesy, which, while they ele- 
vated others, in no respect subtracted from his own 
glory. Ilis age and infirmities prevented as much 
intercourse as [ could have wished with such a man, 
but the little he did communicate on the scenes in 
which he had beeu an actor, was uttered with so 








chester, that was said to have been originally settled 


much clearness, simplicity, modesty, and discretion, 
that one was left to regret that he could not hear 
more.” 

The following suggestion is highly important to 
English travellers. That the country which was the 
cradle of the Revolution should not receive even a 
passing notice from gentlemen who can write volumes 
about back woodsmen may well excite suspicion in 
a citizen of the United States. 

** It is worthy of remark that nearly all of the Eng- 
lish travellers who have written of America, pass 
lightly over this important section of the Union. 
Neither do they seem to dwell with much compla- 
cency on those adjoining states, where the habits 





and characteristics of New England prevail to a great 


extent, through the emigrants or their immediate de- 
scendants. I am taught to believe that, including 
the inhabitants of the six original states, not less than 
four millions of the American people are descended 
from the settlers of Plymouth, and their successors, 
This number is about four-tenths of the white popu- 
lation. If one recalls the peculiar energy and ac- 
tivity which distinguish these people, he may be able 
to form some idea of their probable influence on the 
character of the whole country. The distinctive ha- 
bits of the Dutch, which lingered among the posses- 
sors of the adjoining province of New York, even 
until the commencement of the present century, 
have nearly disappeared before the tide of eastern 
emigration ; and there is said to be scarcely a state 
in the whole confederation which has not imbibed 
more or less of the impetus of its inexhaustible ac- 
tivity. 

“Suspicion might easily ascribe an unworthy 
motive toa silence that is so very uniform on the 
part of interested observers. Volumes have been 
written concerning the half-tenanted districts of the 
west, while the manners and condition of the original 
states, where the true effects of the American system 
can alone be traced, are usually disposed of in a few 
hurried pages. It is true there are some few of the 
authors in my collection who have been more impar- 
tial in their notices, but most of them appear to have 
sought so eagerly for subjects of derision, as to have 
overlooked the more dignified materials of observa- 
tion. Even the respectable Mr. Hodgson, who 
seems at all times ready to do justice to the Ameri- 
cans, has contented himself with giving some thirty 
or forty pages to the state of New York, and dis- 
poses of all New England, (if the extraneous matter 
be deducted,) Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Ohio, 
in about the same space that he has devoted toa 
passage through the wild regions on the Gulf of 
Mexico. Though the states just mentioned make 
but a comparatively indifferent figure on the map, 
they contain nearly, if not quite, half of the entire 
population of the country. Ifto this be added the 
fact, that in extent they cover a surface about equal 
to that of the kingdom of France, one may be per- 
mitted to express some surprise that they are usually 
treated with so little deference. An American 
would be very much inclined to ascribe this uniform 
neglect to an illiberality which found no pleasure in 
any description but caricature, though I think few 
of them would judge so harshly of the author whose 
name I have just mentioned. As Cadwallader ex- 
pressed it, even the mistakes of such a man are en- 
titled to be treated with respect. A much more 
charitable, and in the instance of Mr. Hodgson, I 
am fully persuaded a more just explanation would 
be to ascribe this apparent partiality to the woods, ra- 
ther to a love of novelty, than to any bare thirst of 
detraction. There is little to appease the longings 
of curiosity, even inthe most striking characteris- 
tics of common sense : nor does a picture of the best 
endowed and most rational state of being, present 
half the attractions to our imaginations, as one io 
which scenes of civilization are a little coloured by 
the fresher and more vivid tints of a border life. 

‘* Still he would seek the great moving principles 
which give no small part of its peculiar one to the 
American character, must study the peope of New 
England deeply. It is there that he will find the 
germ of that tree of intelligence which has shot forth 
so luxuriantly, and is already shading the land with 
its branches, bringing forth most exce llent fruis. It 
is there that religion, and order, and frugality, and 
even liberty, have taken deepest root: and no liberal 
American, however he may cherish some of the pe- 
culiarities of his own particular state, will deny them 
the meed of these high and honourable distinctions. 
It may be premature in one who has kept aloof from 
their large towns, to pronounce on the polish of a 
people whom he has only seen in the retirement and 
simplicity of the provinces. Their more southern 
neighbours say they are wanting in some of the nicer 
tact of polite intercourse, and that however they may 
shine in the more homely and domestic virtues, they 
are somewhat deficient in those of manner. I think 











nothing taken with a certain limitation, to be more 
probable.” 

The following description of New York contrasts 
well with the muddy pictures which we are in the 
habit of contemplating in English tours :— 

* In outward appearance, New York, but for two 
things, would resemble a part of London that should 
include fair proportions of Westminster, (without 
the great houses and recent improvements,) the city, 
and Wapping. The points of difference are owing 
to the fact that, probably without an exception, the 
exterior of all the houses are painted, and that there 
is scarce a street in the place which is not more or 
less lined with trees. The former fashion, unques- 
tionably derived from your countrymen, gives the 
town a lively and cheerful air, for which I was a 
long time puzzled to account. At first I imputed it 
to the brightness of the atmosphere, which differs but 
little from that of Italy ; and then I thought it might 
be’ owing to the general animation and life that per- 
vaded all the principal streets. Cadwallader ex- 
plained the causes, and added, that the custom was 
nearly peculiar, (with the exception of wooden build- 
ings,) to the towns in the ancient colony of the 
United Provinces. The common practice is to 
deepen the colour of the bricks by a red paint, and 
then to interline them with white; a fashion that 
scarcely alters their original appearance, except by 
imparting a neatness and freshness that are exceed- 
ingly pleasant. But, in many instances, I saw 
dwellings of a lively cream colour; and there are also 
several varieties of stone that seem to be getting 
much in use latterly. 

“ The principal edifice is the City Hall, a build- 
ing in which the courts are held, the city authorities 
assemble, and the public offices are kept. This 
building is oddly enough composed of two sorts of 
stone, which impairs its simplicity, and gives ita 
patched and party-coloured appearance. Neither is 
its facade in good taste, being too much in detail, a 
fault the ancients were not fond of committing. 
Notwithstanding these glaring defects, by aid of its 
material, a clear white rarbie, and the admirable 
atmosphere, it at first strikes one more agreeably 
than many a better edifice. Its rear is of a deep 
red, dullish freestone, and in a far better taste. It 
is not unlike the facade of the Hotel des Monnaies at 
Paris; though not quite so large, more wrought, 
and I think something handsomer. 

‘‘The moment the rear of the City Hall was seen, 
I was struck with an impression of the magnificent 
effect which might be produced by the use of its ma- 
terial in gothic architecture. It seems to me to be 
the precise colour that good taste would select for 
the style, and the stone possesses the advantage of 
being easily worked, and is far less fragile than the 
common building materials of the vicinity of Paris. 
While the modern gothic is much condemned, every 
body appears willing to admit that itis the most im- 
posing style for churches. [ can see no reason why 
that which every body likes should not be done; 
and nothing is easier than to omit those horrible 
images and execrescences which we should not tole- 

rate in the finest cathedrals of Europe, if they did 
not furnish unequivocal evidences of the humours of 
the age in which they were carved. 

‘“¢ New York is rich in churches, if number alone 
be considered. I saw more than a dozen in the pro- 
cess of construction, and there is scarce a street of 
any magnitude that does not possess one. There 
must be at least a hundred, and there may be many 
more. But in a country where the state does not 
meddle with religion, one is not to look for much 
splendour in its religious edifices. Private munifi- 
cence cannot equal the expenditures of a community. 
Besides, [am told it isa laudable practice of the 
rich in this country, instead of concentrating their 
efforts to rear up one magnificent monument of their 
liberality, to bestow sufficient to meet the wants of a 
particular parish in a style suited to its character, 
and then to give, freely, aid to some other congrega- 
tion of their faith that may be struggling into exist- 
ence, perhaps, in a distant part of the country. In- 
deed, instances are said to be frequent, in which af- 


ent from their own. You are to recollect that a ter- 
ritory large as a third of Europe has to be furnished 
with places of worship by a population which does 
not exceed that of Prussia, and that, too, by volun- 
tary contributions. In estimating what has been 
done in America in all things, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to do justice, and fora right understanding of 
the case, to remember the time, the means, and the 
amount that was to be executed. An honest consi- 
deration of these material points can alone show the 
true character of the country. For my own part, 
when I reflect on the extended division of the inha- 
bitants, and on the absolute necessity of so much of 
their efforts being expended in meeting the first 
wants of civilized life, [ am astonished to find how 
much they have done to embellish and improve it.” 

The author’s general disquisitions on the state of 
manners we do not altogether relish, but the descrip- 
tions by which he illustrates them are often interest- 
ing. The coldness of manners which has been re- 
marked in the inhabitants of the United States is 
thus exemplified :— 

** An instance of this suppressed manner occurred 
while the author was at New York in the summer of 
1825. An English frigate, (the Hussar,) entered 
the port, and anchored a short distance below the 
town. Iler captain was the owner of a London- 
built wherry, which he kept for his private sport, as, 
his countrymen on shore are known to keep racers, 
It seems that some conversation concerning the mo- 
del of this boat and of those of New York, and per- 
haps, too, respecting the comparative skill of four 
London watermen whom he was said to retain as a 
sort of grooms, and the renowned Whitehallers, in- 
duced him to insert achallenge in the journals, 
wherein he threw down the glove, for a trial of 
speed, to all the mariners or sportsmen of the city. 
The Whitehallers took up the gage, and a day was 
publicly named for the trial. It was quite evident 
that the citizens, who are keenly alive to any thing 
that affects their reputation on the water, let it be 
ever so trifling, took great interest in the result. 
Thousands of spectators assembled on the battery ; 
and, to keep alive the excitement, there were not 
five Englishmen or English women in the city who 
did not appear to back the enterprise of their coun- 
trymen. The distance run, (about two miles,) was 
from the frigate to a boat anchored in'the Iludson, 
and thence to another which lay at a short distance 
from the Castle Garden, already described. On 
board of the latter, the judges, (who, it is presumed, 
were of both nations,) had adopted those delicate 
symbols of victory which had so recently been pitted 
against each other in far less friendly encounters ; 
i.e. the national flags. The writer and his friend, 
who, notwithstanding his philosophy, felt great inter- 


the castle, which commanded a fine view of the 
whole bay. On their right hand stocd a young 
American naval officer, and on their left a pretty and 
highly-excited young Englishwoman. The frigate 
fired a gun, and the two boats were seen dashing 
ahead at the signal. One soon took the lead, and 
maintained it to the end of the race, beating by near 
a quarter of a mile, though the oarsmen came in 
pulling only with one hand each. For some time, 
the distance prevented a clear view of which was 
likely to be the victor. A report spread on the left 
that it was the boat of the frigate. The eyes of the 
fair Englishwoman danced with pleasure, and she 
murmured her satisfaction so audibly as to reach the 
ears of all near her. The writer turned to see the 
effect on his right-hand neighbour. He was smiling 
at the feeling of the lady, but soon gravely turned 
his eyes in the direction of the boats. He was asked 
which was ahead. He answered, ‘The Whitehall- 
ers!” and directed the attention to a simple fact to 
confirm his opinion. The victors were pulling with 
so swift and equal a stroke, as to render their oars, 
(at that distance,) imperceptible, whereas there were 
moments when the blades of those in the beaten 
boat could be distinctly seen. This the young lieu- 
tenant described as a ‘man-of-war stroke,’ which, 





fluent men contribute cheerfully and liberally to as- 


he said, ‘could never beat a dead Whitehall pull, 
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est in the result, took their stand on the belvidere of 


let the rowers come from where they would.’ Thé 
fact proved that he was right. The English flag was 
lowered amid three manful cheers from the goal- 
boat, which was no other than the launch of the Hus- 
sar, With the exception of a few boys, the Amefi- 
cans, though secretly much elated, made no answer, 
and it was difficult to trace the least change in the 
countenances of the spectators. On quitting the 
battery, the writer and his friend met a French gen- 
tleman of their acquaintance descending the Broad- 
way to witness the race. He held up both hands, 
and shook his head, by the way of condolence. His 
error was explained. ‘ Victors!’ he exclaimed, 
looking around him in ludicrous surprise, ‘ I could 
have sworn by the gravity of every face I see, that 
the Englishmen had beaten you half the distance !’ 
It is no more than fair to add, that something was 
said of an accident to the Hussar’s boat, of which 
the writer pretends to know nothing, but of which 
he is sure the grave crowd by which he was sur- 
rounded was quite as ignorant as himself.” 

The following instances of attachment to the best 
of Frenchmen are truly delightful :— 

* One of the familiar, and certainly not the least 
touching manners, chosen by the Americans, to 
evince their attachment to Lafayette, who has been 
well termed the ‘ nation’s guest,’ is by making offer- 
ings of the labours of their own hands, in the shape 
of a thousand trifling articles that may affect his per- 
sonal comfort, or at least manifest their zeal in its 
behalf. Among others, it seems that a hatter had 
even gone so far as to send a hat, or hats, to France, 
as his portion of these little contributions. This 
kindness was remembered, and a short time after 
their arrival, M. George Lafayette, went to the shop 
of the individual, and ordered a supply for himself, 
The hat was furnished, as a matter of course, with 
the directness and simplicity that characterize these 
people. The next thing was to demand the bill ; 
for you will readily understand that the motive of 
M. Lafayette was to patronize a tradesman who had 
been so attentive to his father. ‘1 was paid forty 
years ago for all the hats | can make for any of the 
family ot Lafayette,’ was the answer. 

“ A gentleman, who, from former acquaintance 
and his situation in life, is much around the person 
of the general, has related another instance of the 
deep and nearly filial interest that is taken in his 
comfort, by all classes of the citizens. It is well 
known that, in common with so many others, the 
fortune of Lafayette suffered by the changes in 
France, no less than by his own sacrifices. This 
circumstance had, as usual, been exaggerated, until 
an impression had obtained among many of the less 
informed, that he is actually subjected to personal 
privations. Their ‘guest’ appeared among the Ame- 
ricans simply clad, in a coat of black, which was not 
of a particularly fine fabric, and with other habili- 
ments equally plain. Now it so happens, that the 
American who is the least above the labouring classes, 
habitually wears a finer cloth than the corresponding 
classes even in England, with perhaps an exception 
in favour of the very highest in the latter country. 
This peculiarity in the attire of Lafayette struck the 
eye of a mechanic, who did not fail to ascribe it to 
a want of means. He sought an opportunity to con- 
fer with Colonel —————,, from whose mouth I 
have the anecdote, and after a little embarrassment 
and circumlocution, explained his object. ‘I see 
Colonel , that our friend has not as good a 
coat as he ought to wear, and I think he should be 
the best dressed man in America. You know very 
well that I am nothing but a plain mechanic, and 
that I should not know what to say toa man hke 
Lafayette in such a case as this; but you are a gen- 
tleman, and can smooth the thing over as it should 
be, and I'll thank you just to get him a suit of the 
best, in any way you please, and then the bill can 
be given to me, and nothing further shall ever be 
said of the matter.”” 

The following on the different classes of members 
vvho compose the congress will be new to some ot 





our readers :— . 
‘While quitting the capitol, two more members 





of congress spoke to Cadwallader. They walked 
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with us the whole length of the avenue. One of 
them was a man of a fashionable air, and of exceed- 
ingly good manners. He spoke French, and we 
conversed together for some time in that tongue. I 
found him agreeable and intelligent, and was glad 
to perceive he was disposed to renew the interview. 
But the other individual puzzled me not alittle. In 
dress and externals he differed but little from his 
more agreeable companion. His air, however, was 
not that of a man of the world, and his language was 
sufficiently provincial to be remarked. I should not 
have taken him for one of a station in life to be 
found in such company, did I not know his official 
rank, and were I not prepared for the great admix- 
ture of ordinary American society. But if I was a 
little perplexed by the provincialisms of this indivi- 
dual, I was not less surprised at his shrewdness and 
intelligence. He used his words with great discri- 
mination, avd with perfect grammatical accuracy ; 
and he spoke not only with good sense, but fre- 
quently with power, and always with prodigious 
clearness. When we parted, I again expressed sur- 
prise at the manifest difference in manners that ex- 
isted between the two members. 

“© You will begin to know us in time,’ returned 
Cadwallader. ‘Those men are both lawyers. Ile 
whose air and language are so unexceptionable, is a 
member of a family long known in this country for 
its importance. You see he has not lost, nor will 
he be likely to let his posterity lose, the manners of 
the world. He is far from being rich, nor is he re- 
markable for talent, though rather clever. You 
find he has a seat in congress. The cther is the 
child of an affluent tradesman, who has given his 
son an education for the bar, but who could not 
give him what he had not himself-—a polished exte- 
rior. But he is gleaning, and, before he dies, he 
will be in the way of imparting a better air to his 
descendants. In this manner is the whole of our 
community slowly rising in the scale of mere man- 
ners. As to talent, this provincial lawyer, for he is 
provincial in practice as well as by birth, has, as you 
must have observed, enough of it. He is a good 
man in congress, whatever he may be in the saloons, 
He has got the intelligence, and no small part of the 
feelings of a gentleman; he may never get the air, 
for he began too late for that, and, like most men, 
he probably affects to despise an unattainable ad- 
vantage. But as it is in nature to wish for distinc- 
tion, rely on it he is secretly determined to amend. 
Perhaps one of these parties loses a little by the inti- 
mate association which is a necessary consequence 
of their common situation; but the gradual approxi- 
mation is, on the whole, produced by the improve- 
ment of the other. In the great essentials of sound- 
ness of feeling, morals, and common sense, they are 
quite on an equality.’ ”’ 

We must not indulge in any more last words. 
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THE BETROTHED LOVERS. 


The Betrothed Lovers ; a Milanese Tale of the Four- 
teenth Century. Translated from the Italian of 
Aressanpro Manzont. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 744. 
London, 1828. C.and J. Rivington. 


Tue original Italian story of which this is a transla- 
tion has acquired an extended fame, as the most 
successful work of the Romanticismo school. With 
much of the machinery and management of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Manzoni has employed materials for his 
fable that are, perhaps, iess local, less contracted. 
Historical incidents, that are not necessarily tempo- 
rary, and characters thatare almost entirely generic, 
are clustered with the liberality of a master-hand. 
In the conduct of the tale, we also find a resem- 
blance to the desultory, unpremeditate, but easy suc- 
cession of events, which inthe Waverly novels leaves 
us in doubt whether one is suggested only by its 
predecessor, or all cunningly devised and mightily 
combined by the foresight of the writer. 

Though we have headed our notice with the title 
of atranslation, yet it may not be an unwelcome 
task if we present aslight sketch of the very remark- 
able and beautiful composition which is now, for the 
first time, rendered accessible to the mass of English 





readers. The translation is, we suppose, counte- 
nanced, or even authorized by Manzoni, as may be 
gathered from some expressions in his letter to the 
translator, prefixed to the first volume. And though 
a considerable portion of the undertaking is done too 
hastily and literally, yet the general character is free, 
faithful, and vigorous. 

The title of the work suggests somewhat of its 
plot. Renzo and Lucia are two rustics of that dis- 
trict of Lombardy whose small capital is Lecco. 
They lived in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and as the incidents grow out of the peculiar 
condition of that period, much space is allotted to a 
minute and historical account of the country, and its 
political circumstances, its inhabitants, their grades, 
tempers, and occupations. The nuptials of the be- 
trothed pair are suddenly prevented, by the refusal 
of the curate, Don Abbondio, to perform the holy 
ceremony. This refusal had been urged upon him 
by some agents of a powerful nobleman, Don Ro- 
drigo, who, in consequence of a wanton wager with 
a dissolute relation, the young Count Attilio, had de- 
termined to possess himself of the person of Lucia. 

Upon the first announcement of this mishap, the 
little household of the Betrothed is thrown into much 
dismay, until the mother of Lucia proposes a plan 
by which, against the curate’s consent, he might be 
compelled to legalize the marriage. This was the 
scheme :—lenzo and her daughter were to present 
themselves before the priest, with two witnesses, and 
instantly declare themselves man and wife. By an 
old custom, the marriage would be thus concisely 
solemnized, After some demur, the attempt is made, 
and baffled in consequence of the feminine fears and 
embarassment of Lucia; the whole formula not be- 
ing repeated in the priest’s presence without inter- 
ruption, 

At the same time with this unlucky attempt, three 
bravos, in Don Rodrigo’s pay, have been equally 
unsuccessful in an endeavour to surprise the house, 
and carry off the person of Lucia. The two inci- 
dents are admirably detailed; the result is, that the 
lovers, disheartened and intimidated, determine to 
follow the advice of their holy monitor, Father Chris- 
topher, and for a time absent themselves from a 
place in which they could not be secure from the 
persecutions of their enemy. Their flight is most 
feelingly and poetically described. By the agency 
of Father Christopher, a boat has been provided to 
carry them across the lake, and the whole course of 
their future plans arranged. Lucia puts herself un- 
der the shelter of a convent at Monza, immediately 
protected by a remarkable character, whose story oc- 
cupies a small portion of the entire work, but is one 
of great intensity and interest. Renzo is charged 
with letters to a brother capuchin, and proceeds on 
his way. The corevent to which he is directed is 
reached by the high road to Milan. He arrives thi- 
ther at the time of a popular ferment, occasioned by 
a season of scarcity and an unequal distribution of 
bread. The mob has just been committing violence, 
and despoiling the public granaries of flour. His 
curiosity is awakened; he joins in the current of 
people, and is concerned in some subsequent riots. 
At might, he repairs to a hostel, to which he is in- 
vited by a stranger, and there, in the enthusiasm of 
new excitement, declaims with less circumspection 
than he should. Ilis companion turns out to be a 
constable. Ile is arrested next day; but rescued by 
the mob. Ilis escape from Milan, and journeyings 
in fear and suspicion for two days towards his native 
place, are admirably coloured. This whole portion, 
including the various movements of an incensed 
mob; the scenes in rude taverns; the highway and 
byway adventures of the deluded mountaineer, con- 
tains some as excellent painting of country manners 
and domestic characters as is to be found even in 
the scope of our own literature. He reaches the 
house of a relation, who receives and entertains him. 

In the meantime, Don Rodrigo having obtained 
intimation of these proceedings, is busied with a 
new instrument of villainy. This person, who 
throughout is termed the Nameless, is a man of 
might and affluence ; a dissolute man, but not aban- 
doned. His castle had been the high seat of impi- 
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ous and cruel acts, he was now employed as agent 
in another; but it was the last. He contrives t 
carry off Lucia from the convent at Monza, and to 
have her lodged in his own castle, at the instigation, 
and forthe purposes of Don Rodrigo; but some- 
what dismayed by the accounts of her, given by his 
bravos who conducted her thither, and urged bya 
feeling, the mysterious character of which is most 
cleverly pourtrayed, he resolves to see one whose 
attractions had won over the hard heart even of his 
hired ruffians. Reluctantly, and almost against 
himself, he moves towards her place of confinement. 

*‘ And from one apartment to the other, cautiously 
ascending a staircase, he reached the chamber of the 
old woman, and kicked against the door with his 
foot, 

“* ¢ Who's there ?” 

** « Open the door.’ 

* At that voice the old woman made three bounds. 
The hasp was soon heard rattling in the rings, and 
the door thrown open. The Nameless, standing on 
the threshold, threw an eye-glance into the apart- 
ment; and by the light of a lamp which burned on 
a trestle, he beheld Lucia squatted on the ground, in 
the most distant corner of the chamber. 

*** Who told you to throw her there, like a sack 
of rags, ye savage ?’ said he to the old woman, an- 
grily rebuking her. 

**¢ She placed herself where she liked,’ humbly 
answered the other; ‘“‘I have done all I could to 
encourage her; she can tell you so—but it’s no use.’ 

*** Rise,’ said he to Lucia, drawing near her, 
But she, to whom the knock, the opening of the 
door, the tramp, the voice, had brought a new and 
obscurer dread into a spirit already terrified, coiled 
herself yet more into the corner; hiding her face 
with her hands, and motionless, except for the tre- 
mor that pervaded every limb. 

**¢ Rise; 1 will do you no harm—and I may do 
you good,’ repeated the chief. ‘ Rise,’ thundered 
that voice, irritated at having twice commanded in 
vain. 

“As if invigorated by terror, the miserable gir), 
suddenly sprung from her knees; and clasping her 
hands as she would have done to a sacred image, 
raised her eyes to the face of the Nameless; then 
casting them down, exclaimed, ‘ I am here ; kill me.’ 

‘**T have said that I will do you no harm,” an- 
swered the nameless, in a milder voice, gazing at 
those features disturbed by anguish and terror. 

*“** Courage, courage,’ said the old woman; ‘If 
he himself says that he will do you no harm 

“*¢ And why,’ resumed Lucia, with a voice which, 
between tremor and fear, expressed a certain secu- 
rity of desperate indignation ; ‘ Why have you made 
me suffer the pains of hell? What have I done 
om 7° 

** ¢ Perhaps they have ill-treated you? Speak.’ 

“<< T}l-treated! They have taken me treacherously 
away by force! Why?! why have they taken me? 
Why aml here? Wheream I? [ama poor crea- 
ture: what have [ done to you? Inthe name of 
Ileaven 

*** Tfeaven, heaven,’ interrupted the Nameless ; 
‘always heaven. They who cannot defend them- 
selves, they who have no power, have always this 
heaven to take the field with, as though they had 
spoken to it. What do you expect from this word ? 
To make me ” and he left the phrase half ut- 
tered. 

*** Oh, my lord! expect! What can a poor girt 
expect, if not to find mercy at your hands? God 
pardons so many things for a deed of mercy. Let 
me go; for God’s sake, let me go. It is no profit 
to one who must die, to torment a poor creature in 
this way. Oh! you may command, tell them to let 
me go! They have brought me here by force. Shut 
me up with this woman, and send me to ****, where 
my mother is. Oh, blessed Virgin! my mother! 
my mother! for God’s sake, ny mother! Perhays 
she is not far—I saw my mountains! Why do ycu 
torment me? Send me toa church; I will pray for 
you all my life. What does it cost to say one word? 
Oh, there! you pity me: speak one word, speak it. 

















God pardons so many things fora good deed ’ 
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“* —QOh, why is she not the daughter of one of 
those vile wretches who banished me !—thought the 
Nameless ;—of one of those villains who wish me 
dead ! that I might now enjoy her sorrows; and 
instead 

““* T)o not drive away a good inspiration !’ pur- 
sued Lucia with fervour; reanimated by observing a 
certain air of hesitation in the face and gesture of her 
tyrant. ‘If you show mercy to me, the Lord will 
show itto you. You may kill me, and you can do 
no more; but you perhaps one day you too 
But no, no; I will always pray the Lord to preserve 
you from every evil. What will that one word cost 
you? If you should experience these pains 4 

“*¢ Courage, be comforted,’ interrupted the Name- 
less, in a manner so gentle, as to amaze the old wo- 
man. ‘Have I done youanyharm? Have I me- 
naced you.’ 

““¢Qh no! I see that you have a kind heart, and 
feel pity for a poor creatpre. If you would, you 
might terrify me more than all the rest; you might 
kill me. And instead you have—a little consoled 
my heart. God reward you for it. Complete the 
work of mercy; free me, free me.’ 

“** To-morrow morning 

*€ ¢ Oh, free me now, now 

*< ¢ To-morrow morning we will meet again, I say. 
Courage, cheer up. Go to bed. You must want 
something to eat. They shall bring it.’ 

‘**No, no; I shall die if any one else enters: I 
shall die. Take me to a church God will re- 
ward you for it.’ 

‘** A woman shall bring you something to eat,’ 
said the Nameless; and having said it, wondered 
how such a consolation entered his mind; and how 
the necessity of seeking one to re-assure a poor pea- 
sant-girl, had been created. 

** * And do you,’ he immediately resumed, turning 
to the old woman, “ encourage her to eat; let her 
sleep on this bed, and if she likes you as a compa- 
nion, well; if not, you can sleep for a night on the 























floor. Bid her take courage, I tell you; make her 
cheerful. And let her not have cause to complain 
of you!’ 


‘So saying, he moved rapidly toward the door. 
Lucia arose, and ran after him to renew her entrea- 
ties; but he had disappeared.’ 

As the progress of his repentance is one of the 
finest conceptions of the whole work, we will trans- 
cribe another passage to illustrate the state of his 
feelings on the night succeeding this interview :— 

“‘He then sought the reasons by which, almost 
prior to the entreaty, he had pledged himself to tor- 
ment an unknown unhappy girl, who excited neither 
hatred nor fear, in order to serve Don Rodrigo. But 
although he might succeed in discovering the reasons 
which at that moment appeared proper to excuse the 
fact, he could not well understand by what means 
he had been persuaded to it. That disposition, ra- 
ther than deliberation, had been an instantaneous 
movement of the mind, obedient to old and habitual 
sentiments, the consequence of a thousand antece- 
dent circumstances. And the self-tormentor, to ac- 
count for a single fact, found himself engulfed in the 
examination of his whole life. Backward, back- 
ward, from year to year, from pledge to pledge, from 
blood to blood, from iniquity to iniquity ; each re- 
appeared in his mind, conscious and new, separated 
from the sentiments that had made him will and 
¢ > mmit—re-appeared with an enormity which those 
sentiments till then had never discovered. They 
were all his own, they were himself. The horror of 
his thoughts, re-born with each of these images, and 
attached to all, augmented even to despair. He 
arose impetuously, threw his hands impetuously 
against the wall beside the bed, caught hold ofa 
pistol, detached it from the wall, and .... at the 
moment of terminating an existence become insup- 
portable, his mind, surprised by terror, by still sur- 
viving anxiety, rushed forward to the time that might 
yet continue to pass after his decease. He imagined, 
with horror, his carcass deformed, motionless, in the 
power of the meanest survivor; the astonishment 
and confusion of the castle in the morning; every 
thing turned upside down. He, without strength, 











without voice, flung who can say where. Even the 
darkness, even the silence made him apprehend 
in death something more sad, more fearful. He 
thought he would not have hesitated if it had been 
day-light, abroad, in face of his people, to cast him- 
self into the water, and disappear. Swallowed up 
by these torturing contemplations, he raised and de- 
pressed alternately, with the convulsive force of his 
thumb, the cock of the pistol. As he was thus em- 
ployed, a new thought entered his mind.—If that 
other life of which they told me when a boy, of 
which they are always talking, as though it were a 
certain thing—if that life should not be—if it be 
an invention of priests, what am I doing? why 
perish? what matters it what I have done? What 
matters it? It is my folly But if there be ano- 
ther life !— 

‘“‘In answer to such a doubt, to such a hazard, 
there came a blacker, a more oppressive despair, 
from which he could not even seek refuge in death. 
He let the weapon fall, tore his hair, and gnashed 
his teeth, trembled through every limb. Suddenly 
he recalled the words which he had heard a few 
hours before.—God pardons so many things for a 
deed of mercy !—And they were not recollected in 
that accent of humble prayer with which they had 
been uttered; but in tones full of authority which 
drew along with them a distant hope. That was a 
moment of relief. He placed his hands on his tem- 
ples; and in an attitude more composed, fixed the 
eyes of his mind on her who had pronounced those 
words. Ue beheld her, not as his captive, his sup- 
pliant; but with the action of one who dispenses 
grace and consolation. He anxiously waited for 
day, to go and liberate her—to hear from her mouth 
other words of relief and life. He thought of con- 
ducting her himself to her mother. And then? what 
shall I do to-morrow, for the rest of the day? What 
shall I do the day after to-morrow? What shall I 
do the day after that day? And the night? The 
night that will return in twelve hours! Oh, the 
night! no, no, the night!—He relapsed into the 
painful void of the future; he sought in vain an em- 
ployment for his time, a mode of passing his days 
and nights. Now, he proposed abandoning his cas- 
tle, and hastening to remote countries, where no 
one had heard of him. But he felt that he—he 
would always be with himself. Now, he revived a 
dark hope of recovering his ancient spirit, his ancient 
desires: but that was as a passing delirium. Now 
he dreaded the day which must show him to his peo- 
ple so miserably changed. Now, he sighed, as if he 
were obliged to bring the light even into his own 
thoughts. And precisely at dawn, a few minutes 
after Lucia slept, whilst he remained motionless on 
a seat, a wave of sound fell upon his ear, not per- 
fectly expressed, but which communicated something 
cheerful. He listened, and recognised a distant fes- 
tival chime ; and soon after, the echo of the moun- 
tain, which, at intervals, languidly repeated the har- 
mony, and became blended with itself. Presently, 
he heard another chime break forth, nearer, and fes- 
tive also; and then another. What means all this 
rejoicing? What good have they had? He sprung 
from his bed of thorns, and throwing on some parts 
of dress, went to the casement of a window and 
looked out. The mountains were half veiled in 
mist; the sky not cloudy, but of an ashy grey; and 
by the light that gradually increased, a number of 
people were observed covering the road at the bot- 
tom of the valley, and passing along in haste. Others 
issued out of their doors and set forward, all by the 
same way, toward the place of egress, to the right of 
the castle. One might even distinguish the dress 
and the festive demeanour of the travellers.’ 

This troop is one of villagers assembled to wel- 
come and do honour to the Cardinal Frederic Bor- 
roromeo, who has recently arrived. This illustrious 
man is introduced as the human agent for setting the 
seal on the conversion of the Nameless, whose first 
act after the abandonment of his former habits is the 
restoration of his prisoner. By the instrumentality 
of Don Abboudio, a reunion of Lucia and her mo- 
ther is effected, and the Nameless returns to his cas- 
tle, a wiser and a better man. 











We may be very brief in our account of the re- 
mainder of the story; for the third volume, though 
perhaps the most powerful of any, derives its chief 
interest from its episodical descriptions. Renzo in 
his solitude at Lecco is, of course, filled with the 
deepest anxiety respecting Lucia and her mother. 
But how to obtain information respecting them is 
the difficulty, for the poor silk-weaver cannot write 
or read, as the translator quaintly expresses it, “ in 
the extended sense of that word.” A very amusing 
description, which we have not room to extract, is 
given of the hiring of an amanuensis, and the dif- 
ficulties occasioned by the author's and the handi- 
craftsman’s sense of the meaning being different. 
“The literato partly understands, partly guesses, 
furnishes a little counsel, proposes some alteration, 
and says, ‘ Let me manage.’’’ Lucia, who is now in 
the custody of a very good-natured busy-body, named 
Donna Prassede, who reads her long lectures about 
young ladies forming improper connections, &c, 
replies to her lover, and her replies have to be com- 
municated to him through the same middleman. 
His rage at the interpreter upon hearing of the fatal 
vow is skilfully managed. It shows that Signor 
Manzoni, among other great gifts, has succeeded in 
catching Scott’s power of mixing the pathetic and 
the ludicrous without destroying the effect of either. 
But the scene changes, and higher powers are re- 
quired in the narrator, and our author is not found 
wanting. A war breaks out, when or on what 
grounds we are not clearly informed ; but the em. 
peror is a party to it, and a body of Germans make 
a descent upon the Milanese territory. Their com- 
ing, and the distress among the inhabitants occa- 
sioned by it is the subject of some good scenes ; but 
the curse of their stay is forgotten in the curse which 
they leave behind them. The plague breaks out, 
and one of the first individuals in whom it makes its 
appearance is Don Rodrigo. The scene in which 
he first discovers himself to be infected we hold to 
be one of the most powerful in the book; but the 
plague upon our limits! we must omit it, or, at least, 
reserve it for another occasion. The wretch upon 
being certain of his situation, despatches his servant 
Griso for a physician, with an immense reward 
for secrecy. The faithful creature returns with two 
Monatti, and Don Rodrigo is thrown into the pub- 
lic lazaretto. The rest of the volume contains pic- 
tures of the plague which we should not hesitate 
to compare with almost any which have appeared 
from Thucydides to Mr, Galt. We must find room 
for one exquisite scene, which, however, our readers 
cannot appreciate unless they had read the previous 
pictures, of horrible selfishness, to which it is so ex- 
quisite a relief :— 

“ A woman descended from the door-way of a 
house, aud approached the crowd. Her counte- 
nance bespoke youth advanced, but not passed ; and 
beauty veiled and darkened, but not destroyed by 
intense suffering, and mortal debility: a beauty, at 
once tender and majestic, that sparkled in her Lom- 
bard blood. She moved with difficulty, but not as 
if about to fall. Her eyes shed no tears, but wore 
the signs of having shed them. Her grief, calm and 
deep, indicated a soul all conscious, all present to 
its endurance. But it was not her countenance 
only, among so many miseries, which particularly 
marked her as a subject of commiseration; and 
awoke in her behalf that sentiment now exhausted, 
now quenched in the heart. She held a dead girl 
in her arms of about nine years old; but composed, 
adorned, with the hair divided on the brow; arrayed 
ina garment of spotless white—as if those hands 
had decked it for a long promised festival, now 
granted as a reward. She bore it notin a prostrate 
attitude ; but sustained, seated on her arm; breast 
leaning against breast, as if it were a living thing— 
except that one small wax-like hand hung at the 
side with such inanimate weight, and the head rested 
on the mother’s shoulder with an abandonment 
stronger than sleep. Her mother—because, if even 
the resemblance of these two faces to each other, 
had not declared it; still that one feeling, of two 
which she expressed, would have distinctly said it.” 

The story now proceeds hurriedly. Renzo, who 
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has been attacked with the plague at Lecco, and | 


Probably, ove notin France, whan the traces 


has recovered from it, determines to hazard every | of the usurper are most sensible and apparent in the 


thing and go to Milan in search of Lucia. All his | 


efforts are for a long time vain. At length he is 
told by the woman of the house to which he traces 
her, that she has been carried to the lazaretto. There, 
in defiance of all rule and authority, he pursues her, 
by gaining admission to the cart of two Monatti, the 
dead occupants of which were infinitely less loath- 
some than the living ones. He wanders from ward 
to ward in fruitless search ; at length meets with the 
excellent Father Christopher, who has come thither 
to devote himself for the good of his fellow creatures. 
Let our readers peruse the desc ription of this saint’s 
labour, and then say, 1 they dare, that an Italian 
and a Catholic is incapable of the sublimest mo- 
ral feoline | By the father, Rtenzo is directed to 
another father, through whose instrumentality he is 
admitted into the woman’s ward. lor some time his 
search is still unsuccessful, but at length discovers 
Lucia, recovered from the plague. The following 
scenes may be imagined. She adheres strictly to 
her vow, and refuses Renzo. The false point of 
conscience which induces her to conform to a later 
promise to the breaking of an early one, is pointed out 
by Father Christopher, who finally absolves the be- 
trothed, and almost immediately after dies of his be- 
nevolent labours. We have not room to gratify our 
readers’ curiosity further. 


NAPOLEON. 


[. Memoire s lu Due di Rovigo, Pour sere’ a l’ His- 
toire de U Empereur Nepoleon. Tomes IL. II. ILI. 
IV. Bossange. 

. Article on Sir Walter Scott's Li fe of Bonapart« 

Westminster Review, No. XV 111. 

Twos! minds, from whose intense and permanent 

action human wisdom has received its greatest im- 

pulses, have gener: ally obtained less intluence over 

contemporary minds and events, on account of hav- 

ing striven to advance beyond them, lar otherwise 
with those baser spirits, whose ob jects and pursuits 
are those of selfish ambition ; who, precisely by the 
qualities which fitted them for commerce and col- 
lision with men, have been diverted from the know- 
ledge and improvement of wan; whose character has 
been sufficiently congenial to the temper of their 
times to procure co-operation and sympathy from 
those with whom they have come into contact, and 
only just sufficiently elevated above it never * to fol- 
low a multitude to do evil,” excepting with the ulti- 
toate purpose of exacting from the multitude reci- 
proc al complaisance. Charlemagne « nlisting in his 
favour aristocratical and pri stly ambition, Crom- 
well, employing for self-ends the enthusiasm in 
which he himself had long partakhen—finally na po- 
LEON, wielding the energies of asceptical and selfish 
age, himself eminent above all men in the seat of the 
scorner—are examples of that perfect moral apti- 
tude, combined with that degree of intellectual pre- 
eminence, which we have spoken of as ingredients 
in the character of such a personage as Is fitly termed 
the MAN OF HIS AGF; and whose biography 1S only 
more instructive (while it is infinitely more disgust- 
ing) than that of other malefactors; because, his 
crimes having been perpetrated with a nation, per- 
haps a quarter of the globe, for his acc omplices, must 
have their origin in some deep-seated distemper in 
the mind and dispositions of men. 

And here let no triumph be anticipated by the still 
surviving utterers of Antigallican absurdities. Let 
it not be suppose d that we intend to speak of France 
as the focus of ill fee:ing and wrong principle, as the 
origin of Europe’s calamities, as the only land which 
merited the yoke of Europe's scourge. All Europe, 
excepting England felt that yoke—all Europe, nol 
excepting England, had forged it. The principles 
and conduct of every European government, before 
and after the outbreak of the French revolution, were 
so many active causes ol Nay oleon’s elevation—in 
what country its effects have been most miserably 
felt, whether in the deterioration of national charac- 
ter, orthe diminution of nationa! resources, it is dif- 
ficult, perhaps impossible, to decide with contidence 








sound and wholesome body of laws which the revo- 
| lution dictated to him—and where the people have 
learned to value the benefits which even tyranny was 
forced to bequeath them, without wasting any grati- 
tude on the memory of the tyrant. 

The spirit of all Europe in the eighteenth century 
was a spirit unexampled and ominous. Every 
where the old landmarks of opinion and sentiment 
had been removed, the old creeds shaken, the old 
principles antiquated. But so corrupt were the still 
existing systems of government, and so perfectly pro- 
fligate the tone of thought and feeling diffused down- 
ward through the mass of the community by the in- 
fluential classes in all countries, that the explosion of 
old prejudices served little better purpose than to dazzle 
the sight that would scrutinize aristocratical morality. 
In our own country, we need not tell how the theory 
of Whiggism was illustrated by the practice of Wal- 
pole and his successors—while in Prussia the moral 
sense was shocked by the spectacle of a philosophic 
tyrant and conqueror—in Germany, the too pro- 
tracted rule of petty despotisms was broken by too 
precipitate, although benevolent, innovation. In 
lrance, a shackled press supplied, by fits and starts, 
the wants of philosophical and fashionable readers ; 
and the flippant, light, unpractical tone assumed in 
learned works on grave subjects indicated at oncefears 
of arrest d par le rot, and of disfavour or neglect dé 
par les coteries. The philosophers are accused of 
having made the revolution. We beg to ask, who 
made the philosophers /—we mean to say, who made 
them what they were—who distorted their powers, 
and misdirected their influence? Was it the choice 
of these illustrious men, whom France yet reveres, 
if they suppressed truths they were not allowed to 
publish, and disguised those lessons in jests which 
had little chance of serious listeners? And even if 
they wandered into manifold errors, was not the 
same influence answerable for these, too, which had 
debarred their authors from the open and direct 
search of truth? They were brought, like the Jew- 
ish hero, to make sport for the Philistines: what 
wonder if the y followed his example, and employed 
their strength where only it was left them at libe rty? 
“It is the same thing here,” remarks Lord Shaftés- 
bury, with that admirable felicity and truth which 
characterise so much of his writings ‘fas in strong 
and healthy bodies, which are debarred their natural 
exercise, and confined in a narrow space. They are 
forced to use odd gestures and contortions. They 
have a sort of action, and move still, though with the 
worst grace imaginable. For the animal spirits in 
such sound and active limbs cannot lie dead, or 
withoutemployment. And thus the natural free spl- 
its of ingenious men, if imprisoned and controlled, 
will find out other ways of motion, to relieve them- 
selves in their constraint: and whether it be in bur- 
lesque, mimicry, or buffoonery, they will be glad at 

any rate to vent themselves, and be revenged of their 
constrainers.” 

‘If men are forbid to speak their minds seriously 
upon certain subjects, they will do it ironically. If 
they are forbid to sp eak at all on such subjects, or if 
they find it re ally dangerous to do so; they will then 
redouble their d lisguise, involve themselves in myste- 
riousness, and talk SO as hardly to be understood, or 
at least not Pp Mainly interpreted by those who are dis- 
posed to do them a mischief. ‘And thus raillery is 
brought more in fashion, and runs into an extreme. 
‘Tis THE PERSECUTING SPIRIT HAS RAISED THI 
BANTERING ONE. Want of liberty may account for 
want of a true politeness, and for the corruption or 
wrong use of pleasantry and humour,” 

The only feature of the French revolution which 
solicits our attention at present, is the lamentable 
deficiency of practical! politic al wisdom in those men 
who, at several of its epochs, might perh: ips have 
changed its course for the bette It might ‘be rash 
to predicate this defect of "i aa had been exer- 
cised in the civil conflicts of that period—of those 
men who in, or under, the Directory succeeded in 
educing some thing fi li ke order trom anarchy, distrust, 
and poverty. But neither had they suflicient strength 








of opin tion in their favour, nor indeed sufficient stea- 
diness and honesty to combine for the formation of 
a permanent system. The military leaders were by 
this time the depositories of the remaining hopes 
of liberty and virtue in France. Of these some 
were selfishly ambitious, others temporizing, but 
many had preserved the fresh republican energy 
which had raised them from the ranks in the first 
struggle of France with E urope, Fr carded as an old 
woman’s dream the restoration of mon: urchy or priest- 
hood, and were consequently utterly unprepared to 
resist any shape of usurpation, which neither 
“‘ The likeness of a kingly crown had on,” 


nor appeared in sacerdotal habiliments. 

It would be amusing, if it were not too melancho- 
ly, to compare the blind fanaticism of different pe- 
riods—to compare the pious persuasion of Harrison, 
that Cromwell was solely intent on the Lord’s work, 
with the patriotic confidence of Augereau, that Na- 
pareon's dis spositions were too civic and exalted to 
admit of his reviving an exploded régime. 

Without a particle of the feeling by which others 
were blinded, the Duke de Rovigo has adopted all 
the phrases of republicanism. The campaigns of 
Napoleon, on his showing, are so many conflicts 
with the European spirit of aristocracy; the charges 
of ambition eanlaet his master are " groundless . 
against himself, as the unscrupulous performer of 
his orders, if possible, more groundless still. It is 
some years since the world was put in possession of 
the Duke of Rovigo’s justification of the part which 
was allotted him in the murder of the Duke d’E ng- 
hien—a justification which is now inserted in the 
body of his memoirs, and which amounts to nothing 
more than the plea of acting under orders, whic h. 
neither by the law of any civilized country, nor at 
the unsuborned judgment-seat of natural equity, can 

wail the man who submits to be an instrument of 
crime. Not more successful is our author in apolo- 
gizing for the infamous invasion of Spain, which he 
defends by allegations of danger from that quarter 
too preposterous to be repeated; or in asserting the 
proprie ty of a measure less important, but equally in- 
dicative of the te mper of the dk spot—the forcible re- 
moval, namely, of the pope to Savona. which, as the 
priestly power must ever be dependent on opinion, 
made the poor oppressed old man more formidable 
in exile than he ever could have been at the Vatican. 
Apologies like these form the sole relief to details, 
political and military, which ail the worn were sick 
of before; and, unless the remaining part of the 
Duke de Rovigo’s Memoirs contain ala more at- 
tractive, we shall save ourselves the trouble of mak- 
ing even such brief extracts from his volumes as have 
already been given by some of our contemporaries. 

By far the fairest English publication relating to 
Napoleon, (the excellent analysis of Dr, Channing is 
a pows rful contribution to his his tory from America, 
which we have hitherto had the fortune to meet with, 
isa long and masterly paper in the forthcoming 
number of the Westminster Review, which, though 
it does not follow Sir Walter Scott into the details 
of the life of his hero, presents an admirable aa 
tion of the causes which, from the first, fatally con- 
curred to bring about his elevation; and ano less 
admirable exposure of the constant prejudice and 
continual mistakes of his imaginative biographer. 
But what is even more uncommon than the research 
and acuteness, is the unalterable tone of perfect 
calmness and candour which pervades the whole 
essay, resulting evidently not more from that respect 
which is due to so distinguished a *‘ foeman” as the 
author of Waverley, than from the consciousness of 
strength fully equal to the struggle, 

A hidden strength, 
Which, if Heaven gave us, may be called our own’ — 


and which must ever be inherent in the champion- 
ship of truth. We hope sincerely, for the sake of 
British enlightenment, upon a subject on which out 
countrymen are worse than uninformed, that the es- 
say before us will obtain a more extensive perusal 
than is in general bestowed on the contents of any 
journal which is reputed as the organ of a sect or 
party. A trifling blemish in its style, elsewhere cor 
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rect and forcible, is the occasional application of an 
epithet to the negation of a quality, which is alone 
correctly applicable to the quality itself. Thus we 
have “sovereign uwnimportance,” ‘ thorough igno- 
rance,” &c. which can only serve to startle or amuse 
the reader, who expects the word importance or know- 
ledge. In the substance of the work if we should 
mention aught as error, it would be the somewhat 
excessive contempt for the French annals under Na- 
poleon, and the somewhat excessive warmth in vin- 
dication of the Girondists. 

We shall trust to the intrinsic merit of the follow- 
ing passage to plead our pardon for extracting it, 
though rather remotely connected with the subject 
before us. Nothing, however, can be foreign from 
the consideration of any epoch of the French revolu- 
tion, which illustrates its earliest stages, and which 
tranfers from the people to the throne and aristocracy, 
(where it is justly due,) the blame of subsequent 
anarchy and despotism. We now know upon whose 
shoulders alone THE FIRST RESORT TO VIOLENCE Is 
chargeable, and how true the augury of Camille 
Desmoulins, thata Sart Bartholomew of patriots was 
intended by the court. 

‘* Burke has asserted, in one of his rhapsodies 
against the French Revolution, that from the day 
when the Etats-Généraux assembled at Versailies, 
despotism was no more. We will not take this 
assertion in the sense in which it was meant; for, 
in that sense, nothing was ever thrown out even by 
that author in his wildest moments, more glaringly 
absurd. But there is a sense in which it is per- 
fectly well founded; that despotism and the Na- 





tional Assembly could not subsist together; and that | 


the existence of the one necessarily implied the 
subversion of the ether, ‘The popular party were 
thoroughly aware of this; so were ,the royalists. 
They knew that, not indeed when the Assembly 
met, but as soon as it shewed itself firmly deter- 
mined that France should be free, she was free, and 
could not be again enslaved while the Assembly 
remained, to guard and consolidate her freedom. 
Accordingly, the dissolution of the Assembly en- 
tered into all their plans; and they never, for a 
single moment, ceased plotting to accomplish it. 
We avree with Burke, that the Revolution, so far 
as it was necessary or justifiable, was terminated 
when the Assembly met. Trom that time the 
struggie was not fur a revolution, but against a 
counter-revolution. ‘To the well-grounded appre- 
hension of such a calamity, and to the precautions 
necessary to be taken mn order to guard against it, 
ought really to be ascribed all those proceedings, 
both of the constitutionalists and of the Gironde, 
which, in the former party, our author imputes to 
the desire of reducing the reyal authority to a 


name; in the latter, to a fanatical hatred even of 


the name. 

“* Could the revolutionists forvet that the attempt 
to put down the Revolution had once been made, 
and had failed only because the military had re- 
membered that they were citizens before they were 
soldiers? We allude to the events which pre- 
ceded the insurrection of Paris and the destruction 
of the Bastille. 

‘** Few of our readers, we hope, are ignorant, that 
in July 1789, when the Constituent Assembly had 
only sat fora few weeks, when it had done nothing, 
as yet, of what our author deems blameable in its 
proceedings ; when his friends Lally and Mounter 
were still predominant in its councils; when it had 


scarcely begun to occupy itself with the reform of 


abuses, or the establishment of a constitution, and 
had only had time to shew that tt would not resign 
the entire power of legislation to the privileged 
classes, by giving to each order a separate voice ; 
s0 early as this, troops from distant parts of the 
kingdom were marched upon Paris; a large force, 
under an avowed anti-revolutionist, was encamped 
in its immediate vicinity, and artillery was moved 
upon that city and upon Versailles, sufficient for 
At this juncture, Necker, and all the 
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ministers not decidedly hostile to the new order of 


things, received an abrupt dismissal, and Necker 
was banished from France. They were succeeded 





by men notoriously inimical to the Revolution; 
men odious to the people, some of them for their 
personal corruption, all for their political views, 
and every thing seemed prepared for dissolving the 
Assembly, and crushing resistance by force of arms. 
That this purpose was really entertained, none but 
the most prejudiced and dishonest even among the 
royalist writers have hitherto been bold enough to 
deny. ‘lhe king in person, at the famous séance 
royale, had threatened the Assembly with dissolu- 
tion if it did, what it had nevertheless done. The 
courtiers themselves made no secret of what was 
intended ; with their accustomed fool-hardiness, 
they openly triumphed in the approaching bumilia- 
tion ef the popular party, and punishment of its 
leaders: and it is a fact known to many now living, 
that several members of the minority uf the no- 
blesse, who had relatives or friends connected with 
the court, were warned by them to save themselves, 
by a timely flight, from the death or captivity 
which was in store for them. At this crisis the 
people rose in arms, organized the burgher-militia, 
afterwards called the National Guard, were joined 
by a portion of the military, took the Bastille, and 
reduced the court to the necessity of indefinitely 
postponing the execution of its criminal design. 
Now let us hear our author speculate, and con- 
jecture, and calculate probabilities, in opposi- 
tion to the plain and well-established facts above 
related. 

“¢The successful party may always cast on the 
loser the blaine of commencing the brawl, as the wolf 
punished the lamb for troubling the course of the wa- 
ter, though he drank lowest down the stream. But 
when we find one party completely prepared and ready 
for action, forming plans boldly, and executing them 
skilfully, and observe the other uncertain and unpro- 
vided, betraying all the imbecility of surprise and inde- 
cision, we must necessarily believe the attack was pre- 
meditated on the one side, and unexpected on the other. 
The abandonment of 30,000 stand of arms at the Hotel 
des Invalides, which were surrendered without the 
slightest resistance, though three Swiss regiments lay 
encamped in the Champs Elys¢es; the totally unpro- 
vided state of the Bastille, garrisoned by about 100 
Swiss and invalids, and without provisions even for 
that small number; the absolute inaction of the Baron 
de Bezenval, who—without entangling his troops in 
the narrow streets, which was pleaded as his excuse— 
might, by marching along the Boulevards, a passage 
so well calculated for the manceuvres of regular troops, 
have relieved the siege of that fortress; and finally, 
that general’s bloodless retreat from Paris—show that 
the king bad, under all these circumstances, not only 
adopted no measures of a hostile character, but must, 
on the contrary, lave issued such orders as prevented 
lis officers from repelling force by force. We are led, 
therefore, to believe that the scheme of assembling the 
troops round Paris was one of those half-measures, to 
which with great political weakness, Louis resorted 
more than oncem-an attempt to intimidate by the de- 
monstration of force, which he was previously resolved 
not to use.’—Vol. i. pp. 163-5.” 

** And accordingly the insurrection is ascribed 
to ‘dark intrigues,’ which had been long formed 
by che Republican and Jacobin parties for the sub- 
version of the throne. ‘Thus far Sir Walter Scott. 
Now hear the Marquis de Ferrieres; himself a 
member of the Assembly, a deputy of the noblesse, 
who always voted with the noblesse, and who isso far 
from being a revolutionist, that there are few of the 
revolutionists to whom he will allow the common 
merit of sincerely desiring the public good:— 
‘ Trente régimens,’ says he, ¢ marchaient sur Paris. 
Le prétexte était la tranquillité publique; Vobjet 
re€], la dissolution des états [vol. i. p.71]3’ with 
much more to the same effect, from which we shall 
quote only what follows, The circumstances which 
it relates took place cn the very day on which the 
Bastille was taken, and are the more memorable 
from the allusion made to them the next day by 
Mirabeau, in perhaps the moct splendid apostrophe 
recorded in history. 

“¢TLa cour était résolue d’agir cette méme nuit. 
Les régimens de Royal-Allemand et de Koyal Etranger 
avaient recu ordre de prendre les armes. Les hussards 
étaient poités sur la place du chateau; les gardes-du- 
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corps occupaient les cours. A ces préparatifs menagans 
la cour joignit un air de féte, qui, dans la circonstance, 
ajoutait l’insulte 4 la cruauté. Le Comte d’Artois, les 
Polignac, Mesdames, Madame, et Madame d’ Artois, se 
rendirent sur Ja terrasse de l’orangerie. On fit jouer 
la musique des deux régimens. Les soldats, auxquels 
on n’avait pas épargné le vin, formérent des danses : 
une joie insolente et brutale éclatait de toutes parts : 
une troupe de femmes, de courtisans, d’hommes vendus 
au despotisme, regardaient cet étrange spectacle d’un 
ceil satisfait, et l’animaient par leurs applaudissemens. 
Telle était la légéreté, ou plutét limmoralité de ces 
hommes, qu’ assurés, 4 ce qu’ils croyaient, du succés, 
ils se livraienta un insultanttriomphe. L’assembiée 
nationale offrait un aspect bien différent, un calme 
majestueux, une contenance ferme, une activité sage 
et tranquille, tout annongait les grands desseins dont 
elle était occupée, et le danger de la chose publique. 
Ce n’était point ignorance des desseins de la cour. 
L’assemblée savait qu’ au moment méme de l’attaque de 
Paris, les régimens de Royal-Etranger et les hussards 
devaient environner la salle des états-généraux, enlever 
les deputés que leur zéle et leur patriotisme avaient 
désignés pour victimes, et ex cas de resistance employer 
la force. Elle savait que le roi devait venir le lende- 
main faire accepter la déclaration du 23 Juin, et dis- 
soudre L’assemblée ; que déja plus de quarante mille 
exemplaires de cette déclaration étaient envoyés aux 
intendans et aux subdélegués, avec ordre de les pub- 
lier, et de l’afficher dans toute l’étendue du royaume.’ 
—Vol.i. p. 130. 

Is this sufficient? We are curious to know what 
more unexceptionable evidence our author can 
demand. No doubt he disbelieves Ferritres— 
though he too can quote Ferritres when it answers 
his purpose. No doubthe disbelieves Madame de 
Stael; he disbelieves Bailly; he disbelieves Du- 
imouriez—a writer to whom, on other occasions, he 
gives even more credit than is due, and who in- 
forms us that, even at Cherbourg, the royalists 
were exulting in their anticipated victory, and tri- 
umphing in the thought that the minority of the 
noblesse were, perhaps, already in the Bastille. 
But we will make free to inquire, does he disbelieve 
two persous, who ought to know whether the de- 
sign existed or not; viz, the person who planned 
it, and the person who was to have executed it— 
the minister Breteuil, and the minister and com- 
mander of the troops, the Maréchal de Broglie 
himself? The former boasted, both subsequently 
and at the time, not only of the conspiracy, but of 
what were to have been its sanguinary conse- 
quences; and named several of the very men who 
were marked out to pay with their lives the penalty 
for wishing their country to be free. As for Broglie, 
the letter is extant in which he offered himself to 
be the wretched instrument in the perpetration of 
crimes, compared with which those of the butcher 
of Porlier and Lacy are innocence itself. 

«¢ ¢ Avec cinquante mille hommes,’ says he, ‘ je me 
chargerais volontiers de dissiper tous ces beaux esprits 
qui calculent sur leurs prétentions, et cette foule d’im- 
béciles qui écoutent, applaudissent, et encouragent. 
Une salye de canons, ou une décharge de coups de 
fusils, aurait bientOt dispersé ces argumentateurs, et 
remis la puissance absolue qui s’éteint, a la place de 
cet esprit républicain qui se forme.’ 

“¢ See the correspondence published at Paris and 
London in 1789, and never disavowed; or the 
History, by the Abbé de Montgaillard. We shall 
now adopt the words of the latter author. ‘ Lorsque 
le Maréchal de Broglie eut pris le commandement 
des troupes destincées a dissoudre l’assemblée des 
états-généraux, le Baron de Breteuil, qu’on pouvait 
considérer en quelque sorte, comme premier minis- 
tre, par l’influence sans bornes qu’ il exercait sur 
esprit de la reine et sur celui du roi; le Baron de 
Bretueil disait, portes ouvertes; “ Au surplus, su 











faut briler Paris, on brilera Paris, et Pon decimera 


ses habitans: aux grands maux, les grands remédes.”’ 
On répete mot pour mot ce qu'on a entendu dire 
au Baron de Breteuil en 1794, ce dont il se glori- 
fiait encore a cette époque. * ® On tient égale- 
ment de ce ministre, que le Duc d’Orleans, le Mar- 
quis de la Fayette, le Comte de Mirabeau, l’Abbe 
Sieyes, Barnave, Chapelier, Lally-Tolendal, Mou- 
nier, et huit ou dix autres membres de l’assem- 
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blée nationale étatent désignes comme victimes 
impérieusement réclamées par le salut du trone et 
de l'état. Une compagnie de canonniers avait été 
casernée aux écuries de la reine, et l'on ne cachait 

$ que cette compagnie ¢tait destinée 4 mitrailler 
l’assemblée.’ 

“ Tet-no man wonder that Mounier and Lally, 
men whose love of freedoin was sufficiently luke- 
warm to suit even Sir Walter Scott, were doomed 
to perish on the same scaffold with Barnave and 
Mirabeau. To have desired the liberty of France 
was on offence which nothing could redeem. By 
being more scrupulous, more moderate, a less en- 
venomed opponent than the rest, all which was 
ever gained was, to be more bitterly detested. An 
enemy always hates those most whom he most 
fears; a criminal ever most abhors those among his 
pursuers whom he believes to be most inflexibly 
virtuous.” 
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SHAKSPEARE’S CHARACTERS,—No. III. 


OTHELLO, 


Oruetto and Iago—the Moor and the Italian. It 
is true that our dramatic bard has been somewhat 
regardless of his maps and chronological tables ; he 
has taught Hector to quote from Aristotle, and made 
his ships to sail over dry land. But although thus 
disrespectful of the rights of time and place, he has 
been more attentive than we could possibly have ex- 
pected to the more important distinction of national 
character. When his scene leads him beyond the 
Alps, he seems to us to write with an Italian sky 
around him; when it is to the more northern islands 
of England or Denmark that it confines him, the 
melancholy of their sea-beaten shores and cloudy 
heavens seems infused into his verse. The deep- 
loving and undisguised Juliet is no countrywoman 
of ours; and it is only a land of mist and mountains 
that would harmonise with the ambition of Macbeth. 
He is not always faithful indeed to the manners or 
the creed of the country in which his action lies, but 
with the passions of the natives he is as familiar as 
if he had lived with them in his childhood ; and the 
son of Africa and he of Venice are not less strikingly 
portrayed in the characters of Othello and Lago, than 
is the hero and the lover in the one, and the villain 
in the other. Yet to whatever land it is that Shak- 
speare conducts us, he always commands our sym- 
pathies, because in all his personages, however va- 
ried in climate and rank, there is alike a great por- 
tion of the common stuff of humanity. They are 
men first before they are kings or Romans. Whereas, 
were it not an envious task, we might mention some 
writers, and those of no little celebrity, who, in their 
anxiety to represent a national characteristic, have 
overlooked the universal attributes of the human 
race; who have portrayed their men of Rome as 
having little other object in view than to commit 
suicide on the first graceful opportunity, and the 
sultans and despots of all climes as creatures whose 
every word was brutal or terrific, and at whose nod 
the heads of their subjects were wont to fall off spon- 
taneously. 

There is no sentiment more varied than that of 
love, and aloof from all other forms of it which 
Shakspeare has given us stands the passion of the 
Moor. There is little in it which an Englishman 
would term sentimental. However affected the 
heart ef Othello may be, it is through the eye only 
that it has been moved. His love is the excessive 
admiration of external beauty, not as associated in 
any manner with the disposition or temper of its 
possessor, but of beauty for itself. Jt is the rapture 
of the gaze alone; the ecstacy of one who looks on 
loveliness till he worshipped it: a passion like that 
of the sculptor who grew enamoured of the marble. 
It is true that he conveys a different idea in his ad- 
dress to the senate, but the poet's purpose in this 
speech is rather to account for the love of Desde- 
mona than for that of Othello. It is in the moments 
of jealousy, in the alternate fits of tenderness and 
rage, when the inmost recesses of his mind are lit up 
as though by the lightning’s flash, ihat the soul of 
the African can best be judged of, Throughout all 








his passion, it is the person of Desdemona that is 
ever and only in his thoughts. She is so sweeta 
creature that’ “ she might lie by an emperor and 
command him tasks;” he doats upon the least of 
her accomplishments—mentions, amid her perfec- 
tions, ‘* how delicate she was with her needle.” But 
we should not know that Desdemona had such an 
entity as a soul, if we waited to be told of it by the 
Moor. Of the altered sentiment of her heart, of her 
faithless affections we hear nothing. ‘ Oh curse of 
marriage,”’ is his exclamation, 
‘“¢ That we can call these delicate creatures ours, 
And not their appetites /” 


It is this view of the passion of Othello which can 
alone explain the cruel and horrible excess to which 
his jealousy conducts him. Had his love been built 


upon the moral affections, the first insinuations of 


lago would indeed have moved him not a jot; and 
if the impostures which that villain afterwards prac- 
tised had succeeded in deceiving him, he would 
have been a prey rather to grief than to anger, and 
his despair might have urged him to seek his own 
life perhaps, but certainly not that of Desdemona. 
It is impossible that one who had loved not only the 
outward form of beauty, but the spirit that dwelt 
therein, could think for a moment of revenging an 
infidelity by death. He might speak daggers, but 
he would use none. Such could not possibly be the 
instrument of his greatest rage. But the love of 
Othello was an idolatry which, like all other idola- 
tries, substituted an image for the living soul. With 
him, woman was either a creature to be enshrined 
and incensed, or she was altogether an inferior being 
to himself, and, as is the fate with all worshipped 
images, which are either preserved with the most 
religious care, or suddenly beaten down and trodden 
under foot, Desdemona is no sooner thought un- 
worthy to be his idol, than she sinks at once into 
the faithless minister to his pleasures, who deserves 
death for having betrayed herlord. And thus the 
crime of Othello ultimately springs from that erro- 
neous appreciation of the female sex, which marks 
his country as barbarian, and from which the most 
refined states of Europe are not entirely free. 

With regard to the last and horrid scene of this 
tragedy, the stabbing and smothering of Desdemona, 
we agree with our continental neighbours, although 
not generally so delicate as they are upon these 
matters, that it ought never to have been represented, 
and perhaps ought never to have been written. 
Mere horror is surely not an impression which it is 
desirable to produce, and we think the rule with 
regard to exhibitions of this kind upon the stage 
should be—that no deed of bloodshed and no dying 
agonies be admitted, unless our moral sympathies 
are so interested on the occasion, as to obliterate 
from our view the circumstance of bodily suffering. 
This rule may not be thought capable of a very strict 
application to the English stage—so abundant as it is 
in scenes of murder, of cutting and maiming of all 
descriptions ; and the ingenious play-wright of this 
country will often think it necessary, for the good 
conduct or happy conclusion of his piece, that some 
few of his dramatis persone should decease without 
exciting in our minds any such moral interest. In 
this case all that we can recommend is, that they, at 
least, die without ostentation, and that the perfor- 
mers do not rival one another in exhibiting the ago- 
nies of dissolution—an exhibition which is very ridi- 
culous in a bad actor, and very disgusting in a good 
one. In general, however, we would repeat that the 
Spectator’s attention ought never to be turned to the 
corporal pangs of heroes and heroines; these ought 
always to be forgotten in a sympathy ofa far different 
kind. When, for instance, Cato dies, we think only 
of the firm republican who, having from his youth 
kneeled only to the gods, cannot in his old age 
learn the spaniel tricks of loyalty; and when Vir- 
ginius stabs his daughter, to save her from a tyrant’s 
lust, the desperate virtue of the Roman predominates 
over the agonizing scene, and forms alone the object 
of our contemplation. But in the present case of 
the murder of Desdemona, there is nothing to with- 
draw us from, but every thing to increase the simple 





horror of the transaction. The victim is one, the 
most excellent of her sex, whose slightest suffering 
would give us pain, who loved with the greatest 
constancy, and the purest passion, and who, after 
having received the keenest injuries from Othello, 
could say 
“ Unkindness may do much ; 
And his unkindness may defeat my life, 
But never taint my love.” 


With Ais anger, even if we did not know that it 
was the result of the lies of lago, we could have no 
sympathy, and thus we are delivered over to the 
most revolting scene, without one object of mental 
interest to catch at. In making these remarks, we 
were more desirous of mentioning the general rule, 
than of criticising Shakspeare, who, of ail the elder 
dramatists, and the greater proportion of the modern 
ones, has departed from it the least. Indeed it 
seems too much the habit of our countrymen to con- 
sider such deeds as inseparably connected with tra- 
gedy; and the tragic muse,—poor lady! is most 
frequently represented with a long dagger in one 
hand, and a bowl of poison in the other, large 
enough to despatch the whole dramatis persone, from 
the king to the foot-boy. 


But to return to Othello,—it would be no idle or 
useless speculation to inquire how it happens that, 
approving so little of the passions or actions of this 
man, we should yet entertain throughout so much 
respect and compassion for him, that abhorring, as 
we do, the deed, we should yet feel little else than 
pity for the perpetrator. The anguish of the Moor 
is indeed so sudden, or so extreme, that it carries 
away our sympathy by violence, without leaving us 
a moment to reflect how far he deserves them; and 
the indignation borne towards [ago little disposes us 
to seek for lesser shades of criminality in the victim 
of his hate. But we think there is a still more im- 
portant reason than either of these. Amidst his 
jealous rage and his desire of revenge for his injured 
honour and betrayed affections, there is observable a 
strong feeling that the crime of Desdemona merited 
the punishment of death, and that it was his duty to 
inflict it. ‘ She will betray more men,” is the re- 
flection that checks the rising emotion of pity, and 
steels his bosom to his ruthless task. Mistaken as it 
is—fearfully mistaken—we cannot fail to respect this 
feeling of duty, without which he certainly would not 
have committed the deed. There is indeed a rule of 
conduct given to every human being, a simple and 
universal rule, which requires no great effort of rea- 
son to discover, but asks only that the mind be not 
pre-occupied with established errors—a rule consist- 
ent with that wisdom observable throughout the crea- 
tion—that he obey the dictates of those feelings 
which, from their nature, bring tranquillity and hap- 
piness into his own bosom, while their first aim is 
still the happiness of others. This is nature’s con- 
science. False opinions on what is excellent in hu- 
man character, false religion, and false honour, have 
usurped the authority of this rule, which makes the 
happiness of each individual a surety for the happi- 
ness of his neighbour ; and thus men who ask, in all 
candour, for the right way, and seek only to know 
what is becoming in them as men to perform, are 
miserably deceived, and commit evil in the spirit of 
virtue. But however bitterly we may lament the 
mischievous error into which they are betrayed, we 
must never forget to praise and admire the intention 
that sought for truth, though it found it not. 

Dr. Johnson has described Othello as the * mag- 
nanimous, artless, and credulous.” Credulity and 
artlessness he undoubtedly possessed, but magnani- 
mity implies self-command, and the generosity that 
can forego what are called the strict claims of jus- 
tice, as well as the courage that can exact them, and 
these Othello had not. We cannot call him magna- 
nimous whose passions were neither guided by rea- 
son, nor restrained by benevolence, whose love was 
a madness, whose rage was a possession, whose vir- 
tue was unlimited and cruel in the extreme. The 
tranquil sage can feel compassion only for such a 
specimen of his race, the victim of his country’s 
errors, the sport of a chaos of passions, now borne 
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along in a transport of rapture, now hurried on- 
wards— 


“« By the strong rebuff of a tumultuous cloud, 
Instinct with fire and nitre.” 





CAMBRIDGE MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 





Tuat the concourse of visitors assembled at Cam- 
bridge did not appear to be so great as the resident 
members of the university had anticipated, it was, 
nevertheless, very considerable. His royal highness 
the Chanceller of the University entered the town on 
Saturday last, and was received in due form by the 
Vice Chancellor and proper officers. It was soon 
afterwards discovered that the Duke and Duchess of 
St. Albans had also journeyed hither, and they 
proved among the wonders who excited a very large 
portion of the public interest. 

The festivities commenced on Saturday evening, 
by a concert given in the Senate House, for the be- 
nefit of Addenbrooke’s Hospital; but Sontag had 
not arrived from London, and the heat of the wea- 
ther was so considerable that some unusual induce- 
ment appeared necessary in order to collect any 
number of persons in the same apartment; the con- 
cert was consequently indifferently attended. 

Sunday was a scarlet day and St. Mary’s was lite- 
rally besieged. The Duke of Gloucester, the Duke 
of St. Albans, Lord Calthorpe, and several Bishops 
sat in the central gallery. A sermon was preached 
by Dr. Birch, of St. John’s College; the Reverend 
Gentleman took for his text, God is a spirit and they 
who worship him, must worship in spirit and in 
truth,—and upon this subject the zealous preacher 
found occasion to magnify the institutions of the 
church as the master-piece of human piety and wis- 
dom, to impugn the conduct of those who befriend 
the claims of our Catholic population, to exclaim 
against the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, 
and finally, to revive some stale and vulgar calum- 
nies against the London University. The style of 
this singular effusion was well worthy of its senti- 
ments ; we fear, however, that the doctor’s discourse 
was but indifferently acceptable to the distinguished 
individuals to whom it must have appeared less like 
a ghostly admonition than a personal attack. 

We are willing to believe that these opinions were 
uttered in all sincerity of heart; that it was not the 
time-serving spirit of a greedy pluralist, nor the 
proud misanthropy of priestly orthodoxy that prompt- 
ed the voice of the preacher. We would rather 
consider such sentiments as arising from the sincere 
conviction of one who, unhappily, had neither the 
mind to comprehend, nor the heart to estimate the 
benignant spirit of that gospel he is sent forth to 
foster and to teach. 

If, as Dr. Birch thinks, the church is in a totter- 
ing condition, most assuredly these are not the times 
in which it can be upheld either by hating with bit- 
terness or dogmatory with intolerance. Let its mi- 
nisters show by their lives and their conversation, 
that in its temper and in its objects, the chureh es- 
tablishment is essentially different from institutions 
of a similar nature which have so often misled the 
hopes and happiness of mankind. Let us be taught 
not by the preaching—by the practice of its teachers, 
the humble and the contrite spirit, that its sceptre 
is righteousness and peace. 

After attending divine service a second time in 
St. Mary’s, the members of the university repaired 
to the halls of their respective colleges to dine, and 
all parties endeavoured to collect strength for en- 
countering another crowd in Trinity Chapel. Long 
before the appointed hour of service, the great court 
of this college was thronged with these temporary 
devotees, and no sooner were the gates thrown open 
than lords and ladies, doctors, professors, graduates, 
and undergraduates, rushed onward in such a dense 
and general mass as completely to occupy the build- 
ing; the Chancellor soon afterwards appeared dress- 
ed in the scarlet robes of a D.C. L.; he took his 
place on the right of the chapel under a canopy 
expressly prepared for him; the Duke of St. Al- 
bans, the Marquess of Lansdown, and several 
other Individuals of rank were also present. The 





work of prayer was no sooner at an end than the 
public curiosity was attracted to the shady walks 
extended from King’s to Trinity College; here the 
Chancellor was again beheld—and if, as has been 
surmised, the Digito montrai et dicier hic est, is 
not always unpleasing to his royal highness, certain! 
he will look back upon his visit to Cambridge with 
feelings of strong gratification. 

On the morning of Monday the Chancellor held 


a levee, which was attended by most members of 


the Senate ; after which many mysteries were going 
on in the Senate House, by virtue of which the 
Duke of St. Alban’s was metamorphosed into a 
doctor of civil law; and then, arrayed in his 
scarlet robes, his grace accompanied his interesting 
duchess to St. Mary’s church, where the Messiah 
was performed. On this concert it is hardly neces- 
sary for us to offer any comments. Miss Stephens 
and Mr. Braham were heard with more advantage 
ten or twelve years ago ; and it is positively absurd 
to engage Mr. Bellamy at his period of life. Miss 
Wilkinson’s fine contralto voice was much desi- 
derated; why was she not here? 

The day concluded with a grand concert in the 
Senate House. Mademoiselle Sontag was not 
greeted with all the cordiality we expected; over- 
rated she has been, in many respects, but unques- 
tionably she is a performer of transcendant merit; 
inferior to Pasta in the richness and melody of her 
tones, to Carradori in tenderness of feeling, she is 
perfectly unrivalled in the wonderful flexibility and 
correctness of her voice. She gave ‘ the Swiss 
Boy,” in the German language, with even greater 
success than we have heard her in the Argyle 
Rooms, and was loudly encored. ‘The fantasia by 
Mr. Pixis, though performed with all the splendour 
of his masterly execution, failed of producing effect ; 
perhaps the piano is scarcely calculated for a large 
and crowded concert room, 

On Tuesday morning a second oratorio was per- 
formed in St. Mary’s, and was most numerously 
attended. 
Trinity College, at which the Chancellor, the Lord 
Steward, the representatives in Parliament, and all 
the principal members of the University, as well as 
visitors, were present. In the course of the dinner 
several healths were proposed and several speeches 
made, many of which were pot inferior to other 
speeches which good-natured men have before ut- 
tered on similar occasions. Lord Palmerston, in- 
deed, carried the matter off better than usual, and 
the Provost of Eton excited considerable merriment 
by some pleasant allusions to Auld Lang Syne; 
but we were not sorry when the speechifying was 
concluded. The party broke up at an early hour, 
in order to attend a concert in the Senate House, 
The selection of music for this evening was inferior 
to that for Monday—still Sontag was listened to 
with laudable patience. Miss Stephens sang out 
of tune, but shared the popular favour in a greater 
degree ; and while much fine music was tolerated 
without displeasure, Mr. Braham was rapturously 
encored in * Hurrah for the Bonnets of Blue.”’ 
The concert concluded about midnight; and 
the company then repaired to Trinity College, to 
witness a display of fireworks in the gardens be- 
longing to the society. At various intervals in this 
exhibition, a boat, rowed by eight gentlemen of the 
University, suddenly dashed up the river, bearing 
a number of Bengal lights. ‘The intense and vivid 
radiance which was thus shed over the dark trees 
on one side, and the spectators and fine buildings 
on the other, actually rivalled the tints of Mr. 
Martin’s pictures, and called forth loud shouts of 
applause. 

On Wednesday morning, the Chancellor having 
breakfasted in Corpus College, took leave of bis 
University and retired to Lord Delawarr’s: he had 
evidently been highly pleased with his reception. 

By the way, from the indjfference which that 
once eager electioneer, Lord Palmerston, displayed 
towards the masters of arts, we are induced to con- 
jecture that his lordship is scarcely looking to be 
reseated in Parliament by the University of Cam- 
bridge. ‘lindal was very active. 


A grand dinner was given in the hall of 





CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 





Don Alonzo.—In the new number of the Monthly 
Magazine there is a review of a French novel, the 
scene of which is laid in Spain. The book is called 
Don Alonzo, and is by a man of talent, M. Sal- 
vaudy; yet we much suspect that both the reviewer 
and the author are examples of the degree to which 
intelligent and instructed men in these countries are 
commonly ignorant of Spain. It is the country of 
Europe in which with great freedom of conversation, 
there is in public the most extreme reserve as to ac- 
tion in the intercourse of the sexes. With respect 
to unmarried women especially, this is carried to the 
most excessive pitch, so much so that shaking hands 
is a liberty and almost an indecency. Yet in one of 
the passages quoted by the reviewer from Don 
Alonzo, the aid-de-camp of a general officer is re- 
presented as embracing his daughter in the father’s 
presence, and attempting to kiss her! which is re- 
presented as leading to nothing but a box on the 
ear, instead of a stab through the lungs! Again the 
writer says of an extract from the novel, “ we are 
much mistaken if the following specimen do not 
both surprise and divert the reader.” Now what 
does our reader suppose this passage to be? Why an 
extract from a pretended Spanish catechism, which 
tve have before seen in English, but which we have 
heard from excellent authority, never was really em- 
ployed in the Peninsula, and is in fact merely the 
produce of some Frenchman’s fertile and unscrupu- 
lous fancy. Thus are nations misrepresented, that a 
pamphleteer may earn a dinner! 





The Age of this week contains a magniloquent 
article on the subject of its own purity of morals, 
This journal, which sounds its own praises with a 
bell-metal compound of brass and lead, has the au- 
dacity to assert, that since the beginning of the pre- 
sent year it has admitted no indecencies into its co- 
lumns. This is a question which we cannot settle 
to the conviction of our readers, because the very 
passages which we should quote from this infamous 
newspaper are such as we should blush to copy. 
The one or two of its late numbers, which alone we 
have seen, contain more and viler obscenity than 
often meets the eyes of readers in our days; and we 
confess that we have seldom been more astonished 
than at once finding it in the hands of a modest 
woman. It is consolatory to see the enemies of all 
improvement, and even those who pretend most ve- 
hemently to religion, thus obliged to eke out their 
want of argument by lewdness and slander; and 
when we are told that a considerable number of the 
intelligent and moral part of our population are _ 
posed to political advancement, we may point to the 
favourite publications of those who are really hostile 
to improvement, and observe what are the intellece 
tual and moral propensities commonly found united 
to servility and bigotry. In other countries besides 
France, and other high places besides the court of 
Louis XV., profligacy, calumny, rapacity, and des- 
potism are seen to herd together. 





Counsellor O’ Connell !—There are three distin- 
guished individuals of the name of Daniel—Daniel, 
the Prophet, — Daniel O'Connell,—and Daniel 
O’Rourke. The Irish letters and papers glitter with 
the splendour of Mr. O’Connell’s verdant coat and 
gilt buttons. Ile seems to have descended upon 
Clare a perfect “ angel in green and gold.” We 
confess that it is a colour for which (except in fields, 
peas, and glasses,) we have no predilection. A 
man in a green coat wretchedly recalls to us a green 
goose. But it must be allowed, at least, that Mr. 
O’Connell cackles with great vigour. Never goose 
was the instrument of such augury, though such 
certainly were not the geese which saved the capitol. 
It seems certain, however, that Mr. Fitzgerald will 
be thrust out, especially as he has a Protestant anta- 
gonist. We rejoice at it; not that Mr. Fitzgerald 
is a bad man, or an ungentlemanly man, for we 
believe he is not so; not because he is an emancix 
pator and a minister, which he is; but because we 
would rather see Mr. Daniel O’Connell confront 
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hands, or any other the most extraordinary portent 
that ever was imagined. 

The world has never seen such an exhibition as 
an encounter between the big, brawny, rough-fisted 
Irishman, and the Christ Church precision and 
counting-house graces of the member for Oxford. 
Even as the white-wand of a gentleman usher, or 
the blue one of a gentleman of the vestry would op- 
pose itself to a tough and well smoked shillelah, 
even as the well-arranged locks of one of Mr. True- 
fitt’s wigs contrasts with the shaggy and enormous 
volume of the counsellor’s hairy honours,—even as 
a French dish of infant potatoes with all its attributes 
of sauce seasoning, would show beside a cree/ of raw 
and full-grown specimens of the same vegetable,— 
even as milk and water, would bear comparison 
with unrectified whisky,—even thus would the se- 
cretary for the home department appear if in con- 
tact with the future member for Clare. 


The Roman Catholic Question.—We have some- 
thing new to say on this question,—namcly, that it 
seems there is no question at all. For five and 
twenty years we have been in the situation of the 
members of the royal society, endeavouring to know 
why the water would not overflow if the fish were 
put into the vessel which was already full. We 
have been debating about that which does not ex- 
ist: canvassing an exclusion whereby no one is ex- 
cluded: standing upon cloud-land: dreaming, we 
were awake, till we awoke and found it was a 
dream. We cry to sleep again. The mistake is one 
of the highest value. We have no doubt that it was 
purposely made, and has been purposely kept up by 
the king and the bench of bishops. The constitu- 
tion could not have done without it. But for this 
and half a dozen more such delusions which have 
given people something to think of, and the House 
of Commons something to talk of, the country would 
long ago have found out that we should get on quite 
as safely and more comfortably without any govern- 
ment atall. Thanks to the discovery of Mr. Charles 
Butler and the ‘second Daniel come to judgment,” 
the fog of error begins to disperse; and we hope 
soon to see the whole nation persuaded that there 
really are no political questions at all; and that the 
debates in parliament, have been merely kept up 
like gladiatorial shows at Rome to amuse the people, 
and withdraw their attention from all matters of real 
linportance. 


Princely Precocity.—It has been very shrewdly 
remarked that the reputation for continence which 
Scipio has obtained from historians, because he re- 
stored a female captive to her lover, instead of ra- 
vishing her, according to the then law of nations, is 
a circumstance that says very little in favour of the 
morals and humanity of the so-much-extolled Ro- 
mans. The compliments that are paid to princes 
are frequeatly pretty nearly of the same kind, for we 
applaud the least symptom of a good quality in them 
with a degree of astonishment that is. in reality, any 
thing but flattering, inasmuch as it plainly in licates 
that we regard any indication of common sense, or- 
dinary feelings, or good-breeding in such personages 
as quite miraculous. The silly canting newspapers 
appear to be assiduously watching every movement 
f young Prince George, in order to report the 
Sayings and Doings’ of this young sprig of roy- 
alty ; and were we disposed to be lack-a-daisically 
Jachrymose and sentimental, as they fre quently are, 
we could here pathetically lament the kind of espi- 
onage to which the poor child is condemned, so that 
he cannot utter a boyish remark without the mali- 
cious press instantly circulating it. This is little less 
than positive cruelty; neither is it exceedingly wise, 
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except indeed it be intended to inculevte on his little | 


royal highness the necessity for his deliberately 
weighing every sentence, and taking care that no- 
thing escapes his mouth in the presence of the re- 
markably indiscreet, tattling, and gossipping persons 
by whom it should appear he is surrounded. How 
the newspaper editors contrive to get hold of the 
specimens of royal puerility they thus retail—whe- 


with such acuteness of hearing that even a princely 
whisper is audible to them; or whether—which is 
equally probable, they merely record their own 
dreams of fancies—first imagine what might be said, 
and then state that it actually was said—we pretend 
not to decide. One thing at least is indisputable, 
viz. that though there is nothing remarkable in any 
thing yet reported of the prince, there is something 
actually astonishing, both in the wonderment of the 
newspapers and the credulity of their readers. 
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former epochs of its existence, a clever, bitter, some- 
what flippant party pamphlet. The present number 
will excite no smile of triumph in partisans—no re- 
tort from political opponents. Its contents are sober 
essays, scientific and literary, with no more anti- 
Toryism than comes naturally into an entertaining 
paper on State Trials, and no more practical polities 
than are usefully and ably introduced into an essay 
on the Poor Laws. 

In this latter article, that often discussed but still 
unsettled question is treated according to a method 
which we do not remember to have seen applied 
any where with equal precision. 

It is first assumed (which no one will deny) that 
the tendency, if not otherwise counteracted, of the 
institution of a compulsory provision for the poor, is 
to increase their numbers, their improvidence, and 
their profligacy. The circumstances are then taken 
into the account, which have counteracted this ten- 
dency of the Poor Laws; and which have led to the 
apparent difference between the theoretical conclu- 
sions as to their operation, and the actual result of 
that operation. 

These circumstances have been simply the interest 
which was felt by the landlords and occupiers of 
land to oppose themselves to the increase of the 
labouring population, the legislative acts which were 
dictated by that interest, and the vigilance with 
which it enforced their execution. The statute 13th 
and 14th Cha. IL., which restricted the migration of 
labourers from one parish to another, and provided 
against their becoming chargeable on other parishes, 
and the act of 1723, authorising churchwardens and 
overseers with consent of the parishioners, to esta- 
blish a workhouse in each parish, entitling them 
moreover to refuse relief to all who did not choose 
to accept it in the workhouse, and to submit to all 
its regulations, were the chief legislative provisions on 
the subject ; and the strict execution of these, with the 
discouragement given by landowners to the erection 
of cottages, gave efficacy to the principle of counter- 
action. It is matter of fact that from the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century to the year 1785, the 
poor’s rates had only increased about a million. It 
is matter of fact that since the regime of counteraction 
has been abolished by the bill of 1795, allowing the 
justices to administer relief out of the workhouse, 
and also to relieve such poor persons as had property 
of thcir own, the total sum assessed and levied has 
increased fiom £2,167,748 to £6,965,051. From 
these indisputable premises, the author's practical 
conclusion is that we should ‘ revert to the system 
established previously to 1795; abolish every vestige 
of the allowance system; and enact that no able- 
bodied labourer shall henceforth be entitled to relief, 
unless he choose to accept it in workhouses con- 
ducted in the mode already explained. Such a sys- 
tem would shut the floodgates of pauperism; and 
would tend to improve the habits of the poor, to 
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lessen their numbers, and to raise them in the scale | 


of socie ty.” 

The reviewer recommends other highly important 
measures, for which we refer our readers to his own 
pages. But none, he says with truth, can be of any 
avail, unti! astop be put tothe “ barbarian immigra- 
tion” of Irish. J’migration on a very large scale, he 
thinks, and we agree with him, ought to be encou- 
raged. Dut he concurs with the author of an excel- 


ther, like Fine-ears in the fairy tale, they are gifted ' lent paper on Emigration in the Westminster Re- 





view, that the measure must be inadequate to pre- 
vent the degradation of the people of England to the 
savage and hopeless level of their Irish neighbours, 
without an end being put to the further influx of 
Irish paupers, by an establishment of passports or 
otherwise. This conclusion may appear very shock- 
ing to such tender-hearted gentlemen as, in 1795, by 
way of making (in the words of Mr. Pitt) a large 


family a blessing instead of a curse, created that in- 


crease of population, crime, and misery which now 
oppresses us; but will those gentiemen suggest some 
better method of ameliorating ‘* the present state of 
things—so destructive of the happiness and comfort 
of the people of Britain, without being of the least 
advantage to Ireland.” 

A writer who can be detected in any paragraph 
taken at random, not by the quality of his thoughts, 
but by the peculiarity of his diction, must be cursed 
with an extreme degree of indolence or affectation. 
Such a writer we have now before us in the author 
of the article on History, and we regret that much 
acuteness and respectable learning should be de- 
formed by such a style as he is pleased to cultivate, 
made up of short and sparkling sentences carefully 
kept separate by the aid of punctuation (for fear, 
doubtless, lest the reader should lack time to take 
breath in the quick succession of ideas) and cram- 
med with allusions drawn, for we will not say se- 
lected, from things and topics old or new, profane or 
sacred, fabulous or historical, relevant or irrelevant 
to the matter in hand. If this ingenious author 
wished to state his sentiments on the coming contest 
in the County of Clare, he would probably set about 
it in the following manner :— 

‘© ()’Connell is the Catiline of Ireland. He has 
not the attic terseness of Cleon, the juvenile ambi- 
tion of Fiesco, the generous temper of Padilla, the 
annihilating energy of Mirabeau. But to the dema- 
sozue of Rome he bears a striking resemblance, at 
least as strong as that of Peel to her great orator. 
Nor will his fate be probably very far different. Ex- 
truded from St. Stephens (should his unparalleled 
daring seat him there) by the Ilome Secretary’s more 
than Ciceronian rhetoric, he will be forced back, like 
his prototype, upon his forty-shilling gladiators. 
Like a pig, he will most probably cut his own throat, 
franticly swimming in the troubied waters of faction ; 
or rather like the magician of an eastern tale, he will 
be ruined by his own incantations.” 

We shall now, in fairness, extract one or two 
passages from this lively and ingenious writer's 
essay, and we shall choose them from those parts 
where we find most originality, and least affectation 
or quackery :— 

‘“¢The faults of Herodotus are the faults of a sim- 
ple and imaginative mind. Children and servants 
are remarkably Llerodotean in their style of narra- 
tion. They tell every thing dramatically. Their 
says hes and says shes are proverbial. Every person 
who has had to settle their disputes knows that, even 
when they have no intention to deceive, their reports 
of conversation always require to be carefully sifted. 
If an educated man were giving an account of the 
late change of administration, he would say—* Lord 
Goderich resigned; and the king, in consequence, 
sent for the Duke of Wellington.’ A porter tells 
the story as if he had been hid behind the curtains 
of the royal bed at Windsor; ‘So Lord Goderich 
says, “I cannot manage this business; I must go 
out.” So the king says,—says he, ‘* Well, then, I 
must send for the Duke of Wellington—that’s all.”’” 
This is in the very manner of the father of history.” 

On the effects produced in modern times by the 
writings of Plutarch, and other canting eulogists of 
ancient Greece, we extract the following striking ob- 
servations :— 

“It was not strange that the blind, thus led by the 
blind, should stumble. The transactions of the 
French Revolution, in some measure, took their cha- 
racter from these works. Without the assistance of 
these works, indeed, a revolution would have taken 
place,—a revolution productive of much good and 
much evil, tremendous, but short-lived evil, dearly 
purchased, but durable good. But it would not 
have been exactly such a revolution. The style, the 
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accessories, would have been in many respects differ- 
ent. There would have been less of bombast in 
language, less of affectation in manner, less of solemn 
trifling and ostentatious simplicity. The acts of le- 
gislative assemblies, and the correspondence of di- 
plomatists, would not have been disgraced by rants 
worthy only of a college declamation. The govern- 
meut of a great and polished nation would not have 
rendered itself ridiculous, by attempting to revive 
the usages of a world which had long passed away, 
or rather of a world which had never existed, ex- 
cept in the description of a fantastic school of writers. 
These second-hand imitations resembled the originals 
about as much as the classical feast with which the 
doctor in Peregrine Pickle turned the stomachs of all 
his guests, resembled one of the suppers of Lucullus 
in the hall of Apollo.” 

One more citation on the general use of history. 

“The effect of historical reading is analogous, in 
many respects, to that produced by foreign travel. 
The student, like the tourist, is transported into a 
new state of society. He sees new fashions. He 
hears new modes of expression. His mind is en- 
larged by contemplating the wide diversities of laws, 
of morals, and of manners. But men may travel 
far, and return with minds as contracted as if they 
had never stirred from their own market-town. In 
the same manner, men may know the dates of many 
battles, and the genealogies of many royal houses, 
and yet be no wiser. Most people look at past times 
as princes look at foreign countries. More than one 
illustrious stranger has landed on our island amidst 
the shouts of a mob, has dined with the king, has 
hunted with the master of the stag-hounds, has seen 
the guards reviewed, and a knight of the garter in- 
stalled ; has cantered along Regent Street; has vi- 
sited St. Paul's, and noted down its dimensions, and 
has then departed, thinking that he has seen Eng- 
land. Tle has, in fact, seen a few public buildings, 
public men, and public ceremonies. But of the 
vast and complex system of society, of the fine shades 
of national character, of the practical operation of 
government and laws, he knows nothing. He who 
would understand these things rightly must not con- 
fine his observations to palaces and solemn days. 
He must see ordinary men as they appear in their or- 
dinary business and in their ordinary pleasures. He 
must mingle in the crowds of the exchange and the 
coffee-house. He must obtain admittance to the 
convivial table and the domestic hearth. He must 
bear with vulgar expressions. He must not shrink 
from exploring even the retreats of misery. He who 
wishes to understand the condition of mankind in 
former ages must proceed on the same principle. 
If he attends only to public transactions, to wars, 
congresses, and debates, his studies will be as un- 
profitable as the travels of those imperial, royal, and 
serene sovereigns, who form their judgment of our 
island from having gone in state to a few fine sights, 
and from having held formal conferences with a few 
great officers.” 

The receipts for criticising books of travels in the 
great reviews are not numerous; and the article on 
Keppel’s Journey from India is prepared according 
to the most usual one. The Edinburgh has no pes- 
tle on its establishment which rivals that of Mr. Bar- 
row. The Reviewer of Lord Collingwood’s Letters 
has contrived to make the only bad use which could 
be made of that exquisite work, by converting it into 
fuel, to kindle our national vanity. 

The article on Greck Tragedy, like most of those 
on classical literature in the Review, will provoke 
the laughter of southern Grecians, by the grave as- 
sumption of critical acumen upon points which have 
been settled centuries ago, and are familiar to every 
school-boy. It is the review of one of Mr. Edwards’s 
literal translations,—books which have been long 
considered, in England, far too absurd for criticism, 
or even for ‘‘ the use of schools.” Fancy the writer 
of an article in a review which is particularly fond, 
when it has a smattering of knowledge upon any 
subject, of affecting to give its readers credit for 
more than they possess, gravely informing the youth 
of the modern Athens that, Q xpaticroy osdirov napa 
#s merely “a respectful periphrase for GEdipus, and 





does not mean O big head of Cdipus!!” The 
article on the Nervous System we have not read. 
That on Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary strikes us as 
the most entertaining article in the number, but of 
its correctness or originality we are not qualified to 
speak. There isan unimportant articleon Denman’s 
Inaugural Address which we omitted to mention. 

















SONNET. 


*T WOULD almost seem that Tyranny to-day, 
Ere her long fast, were holding carnival ; 

For she has poured through city, field, and hall 
Her myriads, never goodlier in array 

Of outward semblance—yet an holier sway 
Must come, of love, and gentleness, and all 
The barren heart, which is another’s thrall 
Can never know—while her’s will pass away. 


For she no reverence has laid up, no love 

In the deep heart of man, has not entwined 

Her memory with altar, mountain, grove, 

Or hearth, nor with the affections of mankind, 
Till it became religion, and a part 

Of that, which, absent, renders lone the heart. 

R. C. T. 
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THE BLIND SHEEP. 

I know of no situation of suffering humanity which 
so forcibly arrests my sympathy and my interest as 
that of desvlated solitude. To such an extent does 
this feeling pervade me, that there is something in 
the mere sight of a Jone cottage on the corner of a 
forlorn untenanted heath, which awakens all my 
emotions. The being who might find the readiest 
access to the inmost recesses of my heart is some 
rejected outcast of the world, between whom and 
the fellowship of men all bonds had been broken, 
and who stands on the earth alone, unhelped, un- 
pitied, and unloved. Had I lived in the days of 
superstition, there is no attribute that I might not 
have been persuaded to attach to such a character. 
It is the romance of my mental constitution. 

The existence of some portion of this peculiar sen- 
sibility I can trace to a very early period of my life, 
though more apt then to find its excitement in some 
object within the range of the animal creation. One 
of the most intense emotions of pity which my boy- 
hood ever experienced was occasioned by the sight 
of a blind sheep, which, for some reason or other, a 
drover had separated from his flock, and left behind 
him in a wild lane in the country. The drover and 
his flock had met me but a short time before I came 
up with the parted sheep; the wretched animal 
stood motionless in the middle of the green cart- 
track, turning its sightless balls up to the light, and 
listening, with an expression of intense anxiety, to 
the distant bleatings of its companions; while it 
dropped from its mouth a few blades of grass which, 
with animal thoughtlessness of habit, it had cropped 
from the green sward under its feet, but which its 
agony of frame refused to receive. Every sinew.in 
its body trembled, and there was, as I perfectly re- 
collect even now, a pictorial character of desolate- 
ness over the whole form and attitude of the animal, 
which I should not have supposed the unexpressive 
figure of a sheep to be capable of. Such is the 
power even of animal anguish ! 

I passed on with a short ejaculation of pity to my 
companion, and a silent struggle with ‘‘a certain 
sensation like the swelling of the heart into the 
throat,” to which I was peculiarly subject in my 
days of childhood. J/is was the affair of the mo- 
ment, but the image of that sheep has haunted me 
to this day, and, smile who may, has cost me many 
a throe. Had I been a Wordsworth, my poor sheep 
might have had as many mystical and passionate 
things said about it as that more favoured animal the 
White Doe of Rylstone. In later life, a number of 
circumstances have concurred to indulge my roman- 
tic taste for the desolate, and the abstract modes of 
thinking to which my habits have formed me, have 
invested my old sensibilities with a metaphysical 
interest which is probably unintelligible to any one 
but myself. wie 


THE DRAMA. 





KING’S THEATRE. 


Tue first act of La Gazza Ladra, on Tharsday night, 
gave to Mile, Sontag an opportunity of displaying 
many of her peculiar beauties in the part of Ni- 
netta. The entrata is so managed by the com- 
poser, as to usher in his heroine with great advan- 
tages; and these, too, are the very ones most ser- 
viceable to Mile. Sontag; accordingly the recep- 
tion of her opening air, the famous * Di piacer,” was 
quite enthusiastic. Though, to us, it did not appear 
that she threw into this exquisite composition all 
the tenderness of which it is susceptible; still the 
personal character of the singer entering into every 
portion, and illustrating the whole song, gave to it, 
perhaps, a more irresistible charm than it has ever 
possessed. The second movement, ‘* Tutto sor- 
ridere,” was repeated under a shower of applause. 
There is such a succession, such an interwoven 
cluster of delicious music in this opera, that we 
know not how to separate one link from she beau- 
tiful chain. The duet with Curioni was very feeling 
and animated. But the scene with her father, and 
more particularly that agitato passage, in which the 
orchestra sounds so wild and distressed an accom- 
paniment, as a commentary upon the recent avowal 
of his condemnation—the after interview, also, with 
Pellegrini, during the perusal and misinterpretation 
of his letter—in short (for we have stomach for it 
all), the more elaborate points, to the end of the 
Opera, were so well executed, as to make us lament 
that the succeeding performances might not be ex- 
changed for a continuation of this. For the others, 
Pellegrini was as solemnly laughable as usual, 
Zucchelli, though possibly inferior to Galli in this 
character, atoned for the want of strength by the 
justness and thorough science of his execution. 
Madame Schutz was undoubtedly as good in her 
part as Vestris used to be. Curiom began, as usual, 
with false notes; but when his noviciatory quarter 
of an hour was past, he regained his sweetness and 
delicacy of intonation. Mlle. Mars, Armand, and 
Laporte, afterwards appeared in a petite piece, and 
almost made the audience forget that they were 
in an opera-house. 
Either that there is an anomaly in producing a 
tragedy, at the end of the evening, or that its music 
was ill performed—from one or other cause, or 
perhaps from both, the fragment of Semiramide 
went off very flatly. The noble duet, “* Ebben— 
“te ferisci,” with an unimportant frame-work of a 
few introductory and final extracts from the opera, 
was given as the second act of Semiramide. We 
never heard the part of Arsaces, on these boards, 
less efficiently sustained. Without one redeeming 
bar, Signor Velluti was feeble, inelegant, and 
wrong. Wis voice is even harsher than fermerly, 
and, perhaps from the music being too low for his 
scale, he could scarcely get any of his better notes 
into play without sacrificing the text by vaulting 
into alto and interpolated fiortture. The curtain 
fell upon this meagre and unsatisfactory perform- 
ance amid the general languor of the audience, 
We left the theatre at one o'clock, just before the 
Ballet! If the length of entertainment were all to 
he desired, we had every right to be good-humoured. 
Unfortunately, the temper of the house was rather 
soured before even the first overture, by an at- 
tempt of the manager to shut out from the pit two 
or three rows of seats, which he might farm for his 
own benefit, and at his own prices. As no adver- 
tisement had been put out of this intention, the 
crowd immediately behind the newly-enclosed ter- 
ritory insisted on their right of common with a 
somewhat unruly rhetoric, and inflamed by one or 
two patriotic deciaimers, much revolutionary spirit 
spread itself in all directions. A little amused at 
the sturdy grumbling of these mal-contents, we are 
yet disposed to acquiesce in their sense of the 
grievance, and to give a friendly hint to Laporte, 
that a manager’s first effort should be to satisfy the 
public—simply, if for uo other reason, because it 
is the best method of benefitting himself, 
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ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

Turis theatre re-opened on Monday last, with a 
strength of company that gives promise of a more 
than usually delightful season. No novelties have 
hitherto been brought forward, but Miss Kelly has 
been sustaining, with her usual unrivalled excel- 
lence, some of her choicest parts, and the revived 
operas have been beautifully performed. The 
an lb now familiar to an English audience, 
has afforded Miss Betts an opportunity of proving 
the great advance she has made in taste and exe- 
cution since the last year; ber performance, though 
not uniformly good, bas passages of the highest 
merit; her recitative is occasionally superior to 
that of any young and unfinished singer we re- 
member, but there is in her solos an Occasional 
weakness and thinness of tone, a poverty of expres- 
sion, that we would wish to see corrected, and 
think this lady able to correct. Miss Goward has 
returned to this theatre with the experience of a 
Covent Garden season; asa singer, she becomes 
daily more agreeable, and we trust the public are 
beginning to perceive that her powers as an actress 
are such as must soover or later place her at the 
summit of dramatic honours. A Mr. Vining, from 
Bath, bas made a rather successful first appearance 
here. If he will be more careful of indulging in 
starts and transitions d da Kean, which, if they do 
seem appropriate in that great actor, are without 
doubt purely ridiculous in all others; and if he 
is fortunate enough to be frequently associated with 
Miss Kelly, we feel certain he will do well, That 
dady gave new proof of ber unrivalled powers on 
Wednesday night, by keeping up the mute and 
rivetted attention of the audience through the 
tiresome false sentiment, and languid artificial pa- 
thos of the concluding scenes of the Shepherd Boy. 
Madame Feron has been playing Rosina, and, as 
usual, veiling over and making us forget the shat- 
tered condition of ber voice by the beauties of 
taste and execution. It does not seem likely that 
Miss Bartolozzi will pass her by for some time to 
come, if ever, as that young Jady’s improvement in 
Singing or acting scems even slower than her steps 
across the stage. 


HAYMARKELT THEATRE. 
A nrw piece has been produced at this theatre in 
the course of the week—the name of which we, in 
common with the public, have forgotten. It was not, 
we believe, positively damned. Theatrical notices 
this week are so numerous that we have no time to 
advert to the other performances here. 


CATALOGUE RAISONNZIE 
OF MODERN PUBLICATIONS. 


On the Portraits of English Authors on Gardening. 
By S. Fevton. 8vo. pp. 36. London, 1828. 
Ridgway. 

“ Wirruer,” as old Gerarde asks his courteous and 
wel!-willing readers, ** whither do all men walke for 
their honest recreation, but where the earth has most 
ben ficially painted her face with flourishing colours?! 
and what si ason of the year, more longed for than 
the spring, whose gentle breath entices forth the 
kindly sweets, and makes them yield their fragrant 
smells ?” ; 

Alas ! it is not all men, my metropolitan brethren, 
who walk thus for their honest recreation. You 
and I, my reader, may perchance wander along a 
blank wall, and rejoice in the fertility of Burlington 
Garden, or pluck the spontaneous verdure, beneath 
the wide-spreading beecli-trees, which afford a cool 
retreat to the Tityri of Covent Garden; but we must 
be urged, by the same spirit that filled Lord Bacon 
with a perpetual remembrance of rural delights, even 
when “upon taking his seat in the high court of 
chancery, he hoped that these same brambles that 
grow about justice, of needless charge and expense, 
and all manner of exactions might be roofed out,” 
adding also, that immediate and * f7 sh justice was 
the sweetest.” Without this spirit, we may go from 





Vauxhall to Whitechapel, and cry out that all is 
barren. 

Indeed, there is a peril to such as we are of utter 
forgetfulness of the “‘wittie ordering of daintie 
hearbes, delectable flowers, pleasaunt fruites, and 
fine rootes ;” we begin to think with the gardener of 
Gray’s Inn, that the natural colour of rose leaves is 
black, and that they should be covered with a filmy 
crust, much resembling soot. And those various- 
tinted, plump, succose substances, which are ex- 
posed in wicker baskets, and called pottles of straw- 
berries, what know we of their origin or educa- 
tion? From what terra incognita spring the cab- 
bages, cauliflowers, and all vegetables? Who hath 
known the private history of yellow evergreens ? 

A gentleman, who once sate in a dim chamber, 
approached from that most un-horticultural tho- 
roughfare, yclept Chancery Lane,—a predecessor of 
my Lord Lyndhurst, knew the order and precedence 
of aromatics better than we. ‘** That flower,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ which, above all others, yields the sweetest 
smell in the air, is the violet. Next to that is the 
musk rose, then the strawberry leaves, dying with a 
most excellent cordial smell. Then the sweet briar, 
then wall-flowers, which are very delightful to be set 
under a parlour, or lower chamber window. But 
those which perfume the air most delightfully, not 
passed by as the rest, but being trodden upon and 
crushed, are three, that is, burnet, wild thyme, and 
watermints.” 

Oh! that we could tread down and crush!—or, 
that we had only understanding to comprehend these 
things, for it may be that we do tread down and 
crush, without any cognoscence which of the three 
creeping things we maltreat, be it burnet, or wild 
thyme, or even watermints, it or themselves. We 
see no Naiads in Thames Street, we gambol with no 
Dryads in the New Road. The Encyclopedia of 
Gardening has no honour in the Seven Dials, and 
“Flora, Ceres, and Pomona,” are exotics in our 
land. 

But how sheepish do we feel ourselves, how piti- 
ful, how weak, when the long array of these treasures 
is set before us! What pure lives, what simple 
pleasures, what soothing thoughts are spoken of in 
the little volume before us! Men, celebrated with- 
out envy or heart-burning ; objects, not distorted, or 
discoloured, or turned from their natural use and 
aspect, but freshly affording “ the purest of human 
pleasures, the greatest refreshment to the spirits of 
man.’”’ No wonder that men so refreshed should 
have in them the source of a* long and honourable 
life; no wonder that their occupations should be dear 
to them even at their death +. 

In recommending this littke commentary on the 
Portraits of English Authors on Gardening, we have 
been seduced from the work to its subject. And 
this deviation is natural, not on the principle of 
‘“omne ignotum pro,” &c. but inasmuch as we al- 
most agree with old Stephen Switzer, in his affirma- 
tion, that “* next to the more immediate duties of re- 


* ‘+ Tradescant, the father, was an old man when his 
book was published; Sir ‘Thomas Browne, died at 77 ; 
Evelyn, at 86; Dr. Beale, at 00; Robart, the father, was 
81. when his fine portrait was taken ; Collinson, at 75; 
Bishop Compton, at 81; Bridgman, at an advanced 
age; James Knowlton, gardener to Lord Burlington, at 
Wu; Miller, at 80; James Lee, at an advanced age; 
Lord Kames, at 86; Abercrombie, at 803 the Rev. Mr. 
Gilpin, at 80; Duncan, a gardener, upwards of 903 the 
tather of Mr. Davey, now a florist, in King’s Road, up- 
wards of 90; Hunter, who published Sylva, at 86; 
Speechly, at an advanced age; and Sir Joseph Banks, 
at7j." 

+ Thus says old John Rea:— 

** this is all I crave, 

Some gentle hand with flowers may strew my grave 

And with one sprig of bays, my hearse befriend, 

When as my lite, as now my book, doth end.” 

Laus DEo. 

See also these lines on the tomb of the Tradescants, at 
Lambeth :— 

‘+ These famous antiquarians, that had been 

Both gardeners to the rose and lily queen, 

‘Transplanted now themselves, sleep here; and when 

Angels shall with their trumpets wake men, 

And fire shall purge the world, these hence shall rise, 

And change this gerden for a paradise.” . 

5% 








ligion, it is in the innocency of these employs, thus 
doing, thus planting, dressing, and busying them- 
selves, that all wise and intelligent persons would 
be found, when Death, the king of terrors, shall close 
their eyes, and they themselves be obliged to bid an 
eternal farewell to these and all other sublunary 
pleasures.” 


A New Series of Old Plays, with Illustratiwns and 
Notes, by J. Payne Courrier, Ese. No. II, 
London, 1828. Septimus Prowett. 

Tuis series of old plays, which is to be selected from 

those dramas that have hitherto been ‘“* confined to 

the libraries of public institutions, or to the cabinets 
of collectors,” presents us in its present number with 
the Death of Robert, Earl of Huntington. The 





joint production of Munday and Chettle, this play 


contains many of the excellencies and all the faults 
that characterise our old drama. An intricate plot, 
unskilfully managed ; characters sketched with a 
bold pencil, but scarcely faithful to nature; exagge- 
rated sentiments, expressed in language often power- 
ful, but sometimes bombastic ; situations deeply 
touching, but never well sustained, for they are 
always broken upon by some pitiful conceit—such 
is the Death of Robert, Earl of Huntington. This 
is to be followed by plays of Ilughes, Haughton, 
Porter, Field, &c. names not unknown to the lovers 
of the old drama. We view this publication with 
pleasure, for it proves a growing taste for the nervous 
writings of our earlier authors; it tells us that men 
begin to be weary of the artificial style, the wishy 
washy mediocrity of that period of English litera- 
ture, the eighteenth century, miscalled our Augustan 
age. We are turning back to the days of Elizabeth 
and the first Stuarts. With regard to the notes that 
accompany this series, they show Mr. Collier’s usual 
judgment and critical acuteness; we say usual, be- 
cause we believe Mr. Collier edited Mr. Prowett’s 
beautiful edition of Dodsley’s Old Plays. We do 
not see, as is usual with many commentators, a mass 
of quotation to explain the meaning of a word or 
passage, the meaning of which was before evident. 
This series will form a valuable appendix to Dods- 
ley’s Collection of Old Plays, a work without which 
the library of no gentleman or scholar is complete. 


Useful Hints to Travellers to any Part of the Con- 
tinent, the East and West Indies, South America, 
&e. as to the most Effectual Means of Preserving 
Health and Avoiding Inconveniences. By a Medi- 
cal Traveller. Second Edition. London, 1828. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

We are glad to see that this useful little volume has 

reached a second edition. Its value has been much 

increased by the addition of a second part, which 
contains a description of the nature and uses of the 
different drugs in Dr. Reece’s Travellers’ Medicine 

Chest. 
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We have been reluctantly obliged to defer a review ot 
Crawford’s Journey to Siam till our next number. We 
have the less scruple in doing this, as Mr. Crawford’s 
book is one of such permanent interest, that a slight delay 
in noticing it can be of no importance to our readers. 











Works Just PUBLISHED: The Bride, a Tragedy, 
by Joanna Baillie, 4s. (d.—Petersdorft’s Law Reports, 
vol. 8, £1. lls. 6d.—Cameron’s Tokens for Children, 5s. 
—Walsh on Coins, 7s. 6d.—Trollope’s Note in Euripidis 
Tragedias, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s.—Fletcher’s Picturesque Pri- 
mer, 4s. id.—The Philosopher’s Stone, 2s. 6d.—M emoirs 


. 


of Mrs. Huntingdon, 5s.—Mrs. Smith’s Female Econo. 


| mist, 4s. 6d. boards. —The Manuel du Voyazeur, 6s, 6d. 
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Albemarle Street, June 25, 1828. 
ONUMENT to LORD BYRON.—At a 
Meeting of the Sub-Committee for superintend- 
ing the Subscription for a a MONUMENTAL 
STATUE to LORD BYRON, the following Contri- 
butions were announced : — 


Earl of Clare - ° - £50 0 
Sir Sandford Graham, Bart. e 50 0 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. @ « 25 0 
Marquis of Lansdowne’ - . 30 (0 
The Hon. D. Kinnaird : - 50 0 
I. D' Israeli, Esq. - . 20 0 
Hon. F. Byng ° © ° 5 0 
Marquis of Tavistock, M.P. - 20 0 
Lieut.-Colonel Leake - - 5 0 
Lord Holland - - - 25 0 
J. Phillips, Esq., R.A. - - 5 0 
Right Hon. Stratford Canning, M.P. 5 0 
C. Baring Wall, Esq., M.P. - - 20 0 
Duke of Devonshire, K.G. - 100 0 
Charles Kemble, Esq. - - 5 0 
Thomas Moore, Esq. - - 10 0 
W.S. Rose, Esq. = - + 5 0 
J. C. Hobhouse, Esq., M.P. - 100 0 
John Murray, Esq. - - 100 0 
Lord Sidney Osborne - . 50 0 
Rev. G. Attwich - : 10 10 
Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh - 5 0 
David Baillie, Esq. - - 50 06 
M. A. Shee, Esq., R.A. - ° 5 0 
J.G. Lockhart, Esq. - - 5 0 
H. H. Joy, Esq. - - - 20 0 
Sir Francis Burdett, Bart., M.P. = 50 0 
W. J. Bankes, Esq. ~ ° 20 0 
Thomas Davison, Esq. = - 10 0 
Lieut.-Colonel Wildman - - 25 0 
James Smith, Esq. - . 10 0 
The Hon. George Agar Ellis - - 20 0 
Lord Dacre - - - 50 0 
Edward Finden, Esq. - - 5 5 
Stephen Dickson, Esq. = + - 5 0 
Rev. W. L. Bowles - - - 10 0 
Jountess of Jersey - - 10 0 
Samuel Rogers, Esq. - - 25 0 
Karl of Dudley - : - 100 0 
Lord Alvanley - - - 25 0 
W. Yates Peel, Esq., M.P. - 10 0 
Right Hon. Robert Peel, M.P. - 25 0 
Hon. L. Stanhope - - 10 0 


Subscriptions will continue to be received at the follow- 
ing banking-houses:—Messrs. Ransom and Co.; Messrs. 
Jones, Lloyd, and Co.; Messrs. Coutts and Co.; and 
Messrs. Drummond and Co. 





New Editions of the following popular Books on History, 
Geography, &c. have been lately published by 


Gero. B. WuitTakER, Ave-Maria Lane, London. 


INNOCK'’S Improved Edition of Dr. GOLD- 
SMITH’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, with 
Biographical, Historical, and Classical Notes, &c. and 
Questions for Examination ; with a Continuation of the 
History, from the Peace of Amiens up to the present 
Time. To which are added, Essays on the Progress of 
the Arts in England, and on the British Constitution ; 
also, Three interesting and comprehensive Genealogical 
Tables of the Sovereigns of England ; and many other 
valuable imprevement. Price 6s. embellished wjth a 
Classical and Modern Map of England and Wales, New 
Frontispiece, &c. 

** We consider this to be one of the most complete 
books of the kind for education that has ever issued from 
the press ; and the improvements so copious, as to merit 
a distinct eulogium. The editors deserve every praise 
for the pains and labour they have bestowed in perfecting 
the publication.” —Lit. Gaz. 


PINNOCK’S Improved Edition of Dr. GOLD- 
SMITH’S HISTORY of ROME, for the use of 
Schools ; with Questions for Examination; an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Roman History, the Incursions of 
the Barbarians, illustrated by a neat coloured Map; a 
comprehensive Map of the Roman Empire; and nume- 
rous Notes, and other useful and highly important addi- 
tions by the Editor. Price 5s. 6d. . 

PINNOCK’S Improved Edition of Dr. GOLD- 
SMITH’S HISTORY of GREECE, with several use- 
ful Introductory Chapters, Questions for Examination, 
a Map of the Grecian Empire, and many valuable addi- 
tions, on the plan of the Histories of England and Rome. 
Price 5s. 6d. 

THE STREAM of HISTORY, (brought down to 
the Year 1824,) showing the Rise and Fall of Empires, 
and the Progress of the Arts, Sciences, and Literature 
of every Nation in the World, from the earliest Ages to 
the present Time. Originally invented by Professor 
Strass. With numerous Additions and Improvements. 
Price £1. 16s. elegantly engraved, and printed on double 
Imperial Drawing Paper, coloured, varnished, and 
mounted on Rollers. 

This elegant and uscful appendage to the library, ex- 





bibits a clear and comprehensive view of the principal 
events of general history ; and to those who have not op- 
portunities er time for research, it may be truly said to 
be invaluable. 

A UNIVERSAL CHRONOLOGY, from the Cre. 
ation to the present time, arranged in the Order of Cen- 
turies ; affording a complete View of all the most impor- 
tant Events; and forming a Key to the Stream of His. 
tory. Very closely printed in 12mo. Price 3s. 

AN ANALYSIS of the HISTORY of ENG. 
LAND; from the Conquest to the present Time. By 
W. H. Buckland. Engraved on am and printed on 
a Sheet of Drawing-Paper, price 3s. fid.; or coloured, 5s. 

HISTORY MADE EASY; or, a Genealogical 
Chart of the Kings and Queens of England since the 
Conquest. By F. Reynard, 2s.—Ditto, with a Poetical 
Chronology of each Reign, 2s. 6d.—In Case, 3s. 6d. ; or, 
with Poetical Chronology, 4s.—Coloured, ls. extra. 

This ingenious Chart is well calculated to facilitate the 
study of English History, and particularly the Genealogy 
of our Sovereigns, in an extraordinary degree, and has 
been highly commended by all who have used it. 

KEY to HISTORY MADE EASY. Is. 

PINNOCK’S ELEMENTS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY and GENERAL HISTORY; on a Plan 
entirely New; containing an accurate and interesting 
Description of all the Countries, States, &c. in the known 
World, with the Manners and Customs of the Inhabit- 
ants; to which are added, Historical Notices of each 
Country, and Questions for Examination. By G. Ro. 
berts. A New Edition, revised and corrected to Christ- 
mas, 1826. 12mo. with Maps, price 6s. 6d. bound and 
lettered. 

PINNOCK’S EPITOME of CLASSICAL GEO. 
GRAPHY, with Historical Notices of the most cele. 
brated; Ancient Nations, &c. A New Edition, revised 
and improved, by W. C. Taylor, A.B.; with Nine Maps. 
12mo. Price 5s. bound and lettered. 

OUTLINE MAPS (or Projections) of the Eastern 
and Western Hemispheres, Europe, Asia, Africa, Ame- 
rica, and England ; printed on fine large Drawing Paper; 
particularly adapted for School Exercises, 1s. each.—Se- 
parate Maps, as Keys to the above, Is. 6d. each. 

IMPERIAL OUTLINE MAPS of EUROPE, 
ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, and ENGLAND and 
WALES, showing the Outlines of the Countries, to be 
filled up by the Student. Printed on a Sheet of Imperial 
Drawing Paper, price 5s. each. 

A UNIVERSAL ATLAS; consisting of a complete 
Sec of large Maps, to illustrate Ancient and Modern 
Geography, in which the Ancient and Present Divisions 
are distinctly marked, by being printed on opponrite 
Pages. By T. Stackhouse, A.M. Price £2. 12s. 6d. 
coloured. 

GEOGRAPHIA SACRA; or, Scripture Atlas: com. 
prising a complete Set of Maps, adapted to elucidate the 
Events of Sacred History, and which point out the Situa- 
tion of every Place mentioned in the Old and New Tes- 
—— By G. Wyld, Esq. Price £1. 5s.; coloured, 

‘1. fs. 

A CELESTIAL ATLAS, comprising Projections of 
the Planispheres, and particular Constructions of the 
Signs of the Zodiac, and the Constellations in each He- 
misphere, exactly as they appear in the Heavens, in a 
Series of Thirty beautifully-engraved Maps, which are 
illustrated by scientitic Descriptions of their Contents, 
and by Catalogues of the Stars, Astronomical Problems, 
and Exercises, &c. &c. By Alexander Jamieson, LL.D. 
Dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty. Royal 4to. 
half-bound, plain, price £1. 5s.; and £1. Ils. 6d. col. 

An OUTLINE ATLAS of the HEAVENS, adapted 
to ‘the above, to be filled up by the Student.  4to. 
Price 16s. 

A COMPANION tothe GLOBES: comprising the 
various Problems that may be performed by the Globes, 
preceded by the Subjects to which they refer; and accom. 
panied by more than One Thousand sametes and Re- 
capitulary Exercises, &c. &c. By T. Linnington. Se- 
cond Edition. 1l2mo. Price 4s. 6d. bound. 

A KEY tothe above, price 2s. stitched. 


Mr. BROOKES’S CELEBRATED MUSEUM 

AND THEATRE OF ANATOMY. 

N R. GEORGE ROBINS has the Pleasure to 
announce to the Medical World, that he has been 

honoured by the Instructions of Joshua Brookes, Esq. 

F.R.S., F.L.S., &c. &c. to SELL BY AUCTION, 

on Monday, the 14th of July, and Twenty-five following 

Days, (Sunday and Monday always excepted,) at the 

Theatre of Anatomy, in Blenheim Street, London, 


THE ANATOMICAL AND ZOOLOGICAL MU- 
SEUM OF THIS LEARNED ANATOMIST. 
It includes every Description of Anatomical Preparation 
calculated for the Elucidation of all Parts of the Human 
Body and its Diseases, both Dried and in Spirits, with a 

Multitude of 

PATHOLOGICAL SUBJECTS, 
comprising Preparations illustrative of Morbid Anato- 
my, on a very Extensive Scale; Casts and Models of the 
Gravid Uterus, taken from Individuals who have fallea 
Victims either ‘during or subsequent to Parturition, de- 








monstrating almost every variety of presentation of the 
Fetus, Twins, &c. Besides which there is an Extensive 
Collection of Foetuses, and Casts of ditta, of every Period 
of Utero-Gestation, and every variety of Mal-Conforma- 
tion; in fact, this Scientific Repertorium has acquired 
its justly extensive reputation from the well-known acu- 
men displayed by its Enlightened Founder. In additi 
but forming the first part of the Sale, the Extensive an 
perfectly Unique 


COLLECTION OF ZOOTOMICAL SUBJECTS, 
chiefly comprising the Skeletons of almost all the Ma- 
malia and Birds, including three Elephants, Male and Fe- 
male, two Hippopotami, two Rhinoceroses, and a Giraffe, 
with many Splendid Vascular Preparations of both classes 
of Animals, as well as some Superb Skeletuns of Reptiles 
and Fishes, injected Specimens, &c. ; a large a of 
the rarest Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishesstuffed, 
with some Cases of Insects; and further, the Hippiatrist 
or he ny Surgeon will find a most Interesting Dis- 
play of the Anatomy and Pathology of the Horse. The 
Luseum comprehends 


UPWARDS OF SIX THOUSAND PREPA- 
RATIONS, 

in glass, containing a Choice Selection of various Parts 
of the Human Body; likewise a great Assortment of 
Diseased Bones, in many of which the Morbid Affection 
is very remarkable. Amongst these, a Cranium, brought 
from Lima, extensively afflicted with Osteitis, is pro 
bly Unique. Numerous aud nncommonly fine Illustra. 
tions of the Ravages made by Syphilis in the Osseous 
Structure of Man, the dreadful results of which are seen 
in afine Series of Crania, and in most other Bones, 
There is one 


INVALUABLE SPECIMEN OF THE LUXA. 
TION OF THE HEAD. 

of the Os Femoris into the Foramen Thyroideum, and 

from the Ligamentum Obturas becoming ossified, it is 

formed into a Concave Receptacle for its alien tenant. 


The whole forming the finest Exhibition that ever was 
presented to the Attention, and for the Admiration, of 
the Medical World; one which, to the latest Period, 
will reflect Immortal Honour on the zealous and highly. 
gifted Individual who, at an Expense of £20,000, and a 
Sacrifice of Thirty Years of his Life, has accomplished 
this Herculean Task. The limits of an advertisement 
necessarily preclude going into a further Detail, but de. 
scriptive Catalogues will be ready in a few days, and may 
be had at the principal towns in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; at Paris, Vienna, Frankfort, and Berlin; and 
of Mr. Ronins, Covent Garden, at 2s. 6d., each, with- 
out which no one can be admitted to this Exhibition. 


Mr. BROOKES’S MUSEUM. 


Arrangement of the First Twelve Days. 

R. GEORGE ROBINS has the Honour of 

announcing to the Medical Profession, that the 
FIRST DAY'S SALE of this Splendid and most Va. 
luable Collection of ANATOMICAL and ZOOTO- 
MICAL PREPARATIONS, which will commence 
on Monday, the I4th of July, at One o’Clock, will be 
devoted to Gentlemen professing the Obstetric Depart- 
ment of the Chirurgical Art, and also Accoucheurs, 
when the whole of the highly interesting Subjects, com. 
prising Models and Casts, accurately painted from Na- 
ture, of nearly every Case of Natural and Preternatural 
Parturient Presentation that has occurred, with a multi- 
tude of Casts of Fatal Monstrosities, of every Species, al- 
most ad infinitum, either actually nated or moulded 
from recent unfortunate individuais, chiefly under Mr, 
Brookes’s acute eye, will be SOLD BY AUCTION, 
at the Theatre of Anatomy, Blenheim Street, without 
the least Reserve; including a Choice Display of Patho. 
logical Subjects of extreme moment to all Gentlemen en- 
gaged in the Department of Surgery § some of the Spe. 
cimens are even taken frum Morbid Limbs, amputated 
by that celebrated Surgeon, Mr. Pett, for Spina Ventosa, 
&c., and others from corresponding Incurable Maladies, 
which having resisted the Skill of our first Surgeons of 
the present day, have, as adernier resource, been sub- 
jected to Extirpation or Amputation, or have terminated 
Fatally, from being Irremedial. 

FIRST AND SECOND DAY’S SALE. 

Monet Room.—Models and Casts of the Gravid Ute. 
rus, Foetal Monstrosities, a Multitude of Fac-Similes of 
Pathological Subjects of the greatest interest, a Sp!endid 


and most Interesting Series of Accurate Dissections of 
the Human Brain, &c. 


THIRD DAY’S SALE. 

The Anatomy and Pathology of the Horse, Zebra, 
Quagga, and Ass, and Kangaroo, highly interesting to 
Veterinary Surgeons, Zoologists, &c. 

FOURTH DAY’S SALE. 

The Anatomy and Pathology of the Human Bladder, 
Kidneys, and contiguous Viscera, a Multitude of Human 
and Comparative Caleuli, with their Analyses by one of 
the most Celebrated Chymists. 

FIFTH DAY’S SALE. 

Order Pteroenta, Volugo, and Bats. Order Insectivore. 

Exincisoria, Marsucpialia, Predacea, 
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[Sale of Mr. Brookes’s Museum, continued from p. 95. | 


SIXTH DAY’S SALE. 
Lion, Tiger, Dog, Bear, Whale, Seal, Merse, &c. 
SEVENTH DAY’S SALE. 

Wet Preparations, consisting of the Anatomy and Pa- 
thology of the Male Organs of Generation, the Larynx, 
Pharynx, Tongue, Lungs, &c. 

EIGHTH DAYS SALE. 
ZooLocy. — Apes, Baboons, Monkeys, Beavers, 


Rats, &c. 
NINTH DAY’S SALE. | ” 

Anatomical and Pathological Preparations in Spirits. 

TENTH DAY’S SALE. 

ZOooLoGcy.—The Order Ruminantia. 

ELEVENTH DAY’S SALE. 

ANATOMY. 

TWELFTH DAY’S SALE. 

Braps. — The Order Conirostres, Skeletons, and 
Stuffed Specimens, 

The Sale will continue Twenty-five Days. 

Descriptive Catalogues, in two Parts. may be had at 
the Principal Towns in Engiand : also Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Dublin : at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and Franktort ; 
and at Mr. Geo. Robins’s Office, Covent Garden, (at 
2s. id. each part,) without which no one can be admitted 
to the exhibition. 











This day is published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 9s. with 
Plates by George and Robert Cruikshank, 
IM BOBBIN’S LANCASHIRE DIALECT, 
and POEMS, rendered intelligible to general read- 
ers, by a literal interpretation, &c. 
London: Hurst, Cuance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard. 





In 8vo. price 6s. boards, 
VIEW of the MONEY SYSTEM of ENG- 
LAND, from the CONQUEST ; with proposals 
for establishing a secure and equable Credit Currency. 
By JAMES TAYLOR. 

London: printed for Joann Taytor, Bookseller and 
Publisher to the University of London, 30, Upper Gower 
Street; and sold by J. Duncan, Paternoster Row; 
HeEsseEY, Fleet Street; and Harcuarp and Son, Pic. 
cadilly. 





On the Ist of July was published, price 8s. in cloth ; or 
large paper, price 16s.—Part V. 

ODD'S CONNOISSEURS REPERTORY; 

or, a Biographical History of Painters, Engravers, 

Sculptors, and Architects, with an Account of their 

Works, from the revival of the Fine Arts in the Twelfth 

Century, to the end of the Eighteenth ; accompanied by 
Tables of their Marks, &c. 

London: Hurst, Cuancrk, and Co., 65, St. Paul's 
Churchyard; and Hunt and CLarke, Tavistock 
Street. 

W here may be had, Parts I. to IV. of the same Work. 

*.* This Work will be continued regularly every 
Three Months. 





This day is published in one thick volume, post 8vo., 

price l2s., with a beautiful Frontispiece by Williams, 

Hk POETICAL ALBUM and REGISTER 

of MODERN FUGITIVE POETRY. Edited by 
ALARIC A. WATTS, Esa. 

This volume wili be found to contain a very large pro- 
portion of the most beautiful Fugitive Poetry that has 
appeared during the last ten years; including upwards 
of 300 poems, for the most part inedited, of Byron, 
Moore, Campbell, Wilson, Wordsworth, Rogers, Cole- 
ridge, I.. KE. L., Bowles, Shelly, Mis. Hemans, Miss 
Baillie, Barry Cornwall, Moir, Montgomery, Croly, Ho- 
race Smith, Alaric Watts, &c. &c. &c. The work has 
been printed in a small though clear type with a yiew to 





compression ; and comprises a much larger quantity of 


matter than any other collection of the kind. 
London: Hurst, CHancer, and Co., 65, St. Paul's 
Church-yard. 


NMHE PLAYS of MOLIERE, &c., published 
separately, price Is. 6d. stitched, and 2s. neatly 
sewed ; illustrated by ARGUMENTS in ENGLISH, 
at the head of each scene, and with NOTES, CRITI- 
CAL and EXPLANAT‘* RY. 
By M. GOMBERT. 
The following have already appeared, and others are now 
in the press :— 
1. ANDROMAQUE, par Racine. 
2. LES PLAIDEURS., par Ditto. 
3. ATHALIE, par Ditto. 
4. LE MISANTHROPE, par Moliere. 
5. CINNA, par Corneille. 
L'AVARE, par Moliere. 
ESTHER, par Racine. 
8. LA BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME, par 
Moliere. 
9. TARTUFFE, par Moliére. 
Printed fur J. Soutren, 73, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


TMS 





SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 
an CCeee S of BRITISH ARTISTS. The FIFTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION for the Sale of Works 
of Art by Living British Artists, will CLOSE for the 
SEASON, on SATURDAY, the 19th of JULY. 
Admittance, One Shilling—Catalogue, One Shilling. 
J. CARTWRIGHT, Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, East. 


CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON. 
HIS DAY, with a fine Portrait of CAPTAIN 
CLAPPERTON, and nearly Forty other En- 
gravings, closely printed, price 5s. 6d. THE MIRROR 
(Vol. X1.) of Literature, Amusement, and Instruction, 
containing the principal Literary Novelties of the last 
Six Months.—Vol. I. to X., price £2. 14s. 6d. boards ; 
half-bound, £3. 3s. ; 
The ARCANA of SCIENCE for 1828, price 4s. 6d. 
in cloth. 
BEAUTIES of SCOTT, in 2 vols. price 7s. boards. 
The CABINET of CURIOSITIES, price 5s. boards. 
Printed for J. Limpirb, 143, Strand ; and sold by all 


Booksellers. 








Just published, 
HE BEGGAR’S PETITION. Engraved in 
the line manner, by A. W. WARREN, from a 
Picture by W. F. WITHERINGTON, in the posses- 
sion of G. Morant, Esq. 

Size, 10 inches by 74 wide. Prints, 10s. 6d.; French 
Proofs, 16s.; India Proofs, 2ls.; before Letters, 31s. 6d 

London: Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers 
to the King, 6, Pall Mall; and sold by F. G. Moon, 
Threadneedle Street. 

Of whom may be had, lately published, 

The DANCING BEAR, engraved by H. MEYER, 
after a Picture by W. F. WITHERINGTON. Size, 
25 inches by 20 high. Prints, 2ls.; Proofs, India, 
31s. 6d. ; before Letters, 42s. 


PAUL PRY.—Just published, 
DORTRAITS of MADAME VESTRIS, MISS 
P. GLOVER, Mr. WILLIAMS, and Mr. 
LISTON, from a scene in Paul Pry, beautifully exe- 
cuted in Mezzotinto, by T. LUPTON, Esgq., after the 
celebrated Picture by G. CLINT, Esq., A-R.A., exhi- 
bited in the Royal Academy last year; and forming a 
Companion to Mr. Kemble and Mr. Fawcett, as Charles 
and Capt. Copp,—Size, 14 inches by 19 high. Prints, 
2is.; Proots, 42s.: before letters, 63s. 

*,* The Portrait of Mr. Liston, in the above Print, 
is the only one which that highly distinguished performer 
ever sat for in character. 

London: Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers 
to the King, 6, Pall Mall; and F. G. Moon, Thread- 
needle Street. Of whom may be had, 

PORTRAITS of the following celebrated performers, 
Miss Hughes; Miss Foote: Miss Paton; Miss Love; 
Mr. Wallack; the late Mr. Knight; Miss O'Neil; Mr. 
John Kemble, (whole-length,.) as Hamlet and Rolla; 
Mr. Elliston; and Messrs. Farren, Farley, and Jones, 
in the Clandestine Marriage. 








Just published, beaucifully executed by the most cele- 
brated Artists, 
FINE SELECT GALLERY of ETCHINGS, 
after Chef-d’ceuvres of the Old Masters, finished 
so as best to represent the Manner of the Original Paint- 
ings. Part I. containing—The Pig Market, Ostade; A 
Woman paring Turnips, Maas; Deer and Water Fowl, 
Ridinger; ‘The Music Lesson, Terburgh; The Toilet, 
Eglon Vanderneer.—Price, Prints, £1. lls. 6d.; Proofs, 
£2. 2s.; Proots, large paper, £2. 12s. 6d.; Proofs, India 
Paper, £3. 3s. 

It is proposed to complete the present Work in Twelve 
Parts; to be delivered to the Subscribers with as little 
delay as justice to the very choice Specimens to be en- 
graved will admit. 

*,* The number of the impressions of the above Work 
is strictly limited to FirTyY copies of each description, 
atter which the Copper-plates will be destroyed. 

London: Moon, Boys, ard Graves, Printsellers 
to the King, 6, Pall Mall; and solid by F. G. Moon, 
Threadneedle Street. 





This day is published, Part I. containing Four Views, 
LLUSTRATIONS of VIRGINIA WATER, 
and the adjacent Scenery ; celebrated as the favourite 

and frequent retreat of HIS MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY. ina series of Views, from Sketches made 
on the spot, by W. A. DELAMOTTE, Jun., and 
drawn on Stone, by W. GRAVES, exhibiting the vari- 
ous improvements to the present period, and displaying 
the picturesque beauties of the different situations. 

To be completed in Three Parts.—Price, on imperial 
4to. 7s. 6d.; Proofs on India Paper, 10s. 6d. 

DISTURBED by the NIGHT-MARE, from the 
celebrated Picture now exhibiting at Somerset House, 
and painted by the late THEODORE LANE; en- 
graved on Steel by H. DAWE. Prints, 7s. 6d.; 
Proofs, 10s. 6d. 

Published by James Butcock, 143, Strand, 11 doors 
East of Somerset House. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LXXV, 
will be published on WEDNESDAY next. 








NEW BOOKS, 

Printed for and Published by SamueL MAuNDER, 
10, Newgate Street; and sold by all Booksellers in the 
Kingdom. 

1. HE OMNIPRESENCE of the DEITY: a 

POEM. Dedicated, by permission, to the 
Lord Bishop of London. 
By ROBERT MONTGOMERY. 


Post 8vo. fifth edition, price 7s. 6d. boards. 

‘“*In every page we find ‘thoughts that breathe, and 
words that burn.’ The author appears to have felt that 
he stood in the presence ef Him whose greatness he was 
celebrating ; to Him he has prayed for inspiration, and 
from Him he has rece. ed it.’*—** A purer body of ethics 
we have never read, and he who could peruse it without 
emotion, clothed as it is in the graceful garb of poetry, 
must have a very cold and insensible heart.’’-—Vide The 
Times, April I. 

** It is, indeed, a magnificent and sublime composi- 
= ; in the very highest class of English sacred poesy.” 
—Lit. Gaz. 

2. DEATH’S DOINGS: Second Edition. Consist- 
ing of Thirty Copper-plate Engravings, by R. Dagley ; 
with Illustrations in Prose and Verse, by many of the 
most popular Writers of the day. 2 vols. 8vo. boards, 

rice 24s, 

3 THE TALE of a MODERN GENIUS. 3 vols. 
boards, price 24s. 

** It is impossible to read the story without being in- 
terested.’’—Literary Chronicle. 

4. _ PUFFIAD: a Satire. Post 8vo. boards, 

rice 6s. 

5. FACETLE CANTABRIGIENSES. With a 
Portrait of Porson. Foolscap 8vo. price 5s. 

6. A PIOTURESQUE TOUR by the New Road 
over the SPLUGEN. Illustrated by 13 Views, taken 
on the spot, by G. C.. Esq. Royal 4to. price 21s. 

7. TAVERN ANECDOTES. A Lounge-Book for 
Londoners and their Country Cousins. With a humorous 
Frontispiece. Foolscap 8vo. price 6s. 

8. SCENES in PALESTINE; or, Dramatic Sketches 
from the Bible. By J. F. Pennie, Author of The Tale 
of a Modern Genius, &c. &c. price 5s. 

‘¢ There is a richness of versification, often rising into 
sublimity, in some of these pieces, which would do credit 
to any poet of the present day.’’—Literary Chronicle. 

9 FAIRY FAVOURS, with other Tales. By E. F. 
Daglev, Authore«s of The Birth-Day. Price 5s. 

10. THE LITTLE LEXICON ; or, ** Multum in 
Parvo” of the English Language. An Unique Diction- 
ary, remarkable for its diminutive size, its clear and dis- 
tinct type, and its accuracy.—Royal 72mo. price, in bds. 
4s. 6d. 3 roan or calf let. 6s. 6d. 3 ditto, tuck, 7s. 5 mor. 
gilt, 7s. 6d. ; mor. tuck, 8s. ; mor. lock, 9s. 

**If this volume is small enough to be called a toy, 
(for ic is about the length of the * fore-finger of an alder- 
man,’) itis well enough done to be thought a very useful 
abridgment of Dr. Johnson's great Dictionary.”’—Lit. 
(raz. 

ll. THE MINIATURE GRAMMAR. Printed 
on the same Plan. Price Is. 

‘* A perfect Tom Thumb of grammars, and a worthy 
companion of the Little Lexicon.”—Ibid. 

12. MISCELLANEOUS ENGLISH EXAM. 
PLES; containing numerous Exercises, with a Key. 
Being a Sequel to the Miniature Grammar, price ls. 

13. THE ECONOMIST of TIME; or, Golden 
Rules for growing ** Healthy, Wealthy, ard Wise.” 
Founded chiefly upon Dr. Franklin’s model. Price Is. 

l4. THE PRACTICAL ECONOMIST of TIME; 
with the Tables ruled for One Year, according to Dr. 
Franklin's plan. Prize 1s. 

N.{. The two, neatly done up in a case, price 3s. 

15. THE COMPLETE ANGLER 3; or, Contem- 
plative Man’s Recreation. By Izaac Walton and Charles 
Cotton, With correct Engravings of the River-Fish, and 
Portraits of the Authors. Foolscap 8vo. neat. Price ts. 

16. THE STRANGER'S GUIDE; or, New Ame 
bulator for the Tour of 25 Miles round the Metropolis. 
With acorrect Map. 4s. tid. boards. 

17. PLATT’S HISTORICAL CLASS-BOOK ; 
containing Lessons for every Day in the Year; with ap- 
propriate Sunday Lessons. Price 5s. bound. 

18. THE HOUSEWIFE’S DIRECTORY; 4 
Complete System of Domestic Economy. Price 4s. 6d. 
bound in red cloth. 

10. NETWORK; or, Thoughts in Idleness. Fools- 
cap Svo. neat. Price 5s. boards. 

20. THE NEW UNIVERSAL LETTER-WRI- 
TER. A perfectly original Werk, and quite adapted to 


London: published by DAvipson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, 
where Advertisements are received, and Communications 
‘‘ for the Editor” (post paid) are to be addressed. Sold also 
by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Sherwood 
and Co., Paternoster Row: by all Booksellers and News- 
venders in the United Kingdom; and at Paris by Bobee et 
Hingray.——G. Davidson, Printer, Serle’s Place, Carey Street. 
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